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“If you will put that in- 
to figures for me _per- 
haps I can understand it.” 


Concrete Geometry 
FOR BEGINNERS 


By A. R. Hornbrook, Teacher of Mathematics, High School, 
Evansville, Ind. 12mo. Muslin. - - - Price, 75 cents. 





Prepared with a view to meeting the demand ex-| 
pressed in the above quotation, this work aims to| 
awaken gradually, by simple and natural methods, 
the mathematical consciousness of the child and to 
guide his perceptions in such a way as to lead him 
to lay a firm foundation for demonstrative geometry 


by means of his own observation and invention. 


Lucien AuGustus Walre, Professor of Mathematics, 
Cornell, says: ‘“* Hornbrook’s Concrete Geometry seems an 
excellent book for the purpose for which it is intended.” 


OrEN Root, Professer of Mathematics, Hamilton Col- 
lege, writes: “ Hornbrook’s Concrete Geometry should be 
of service (1) In leading to the study of Geometry earlier in 
the school course ; (2) In clearing the way for demonstra- 
tion, making the concept so clearly familiar that the logical 
movement is distinct. I shall not only advise its use but 
shall urge it in schoois where I have influence.” 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence 

with teachers of mathematics with reference to the examination 

—<— of Hurnbrook'’s Coacrete Geometry cordially 
nvite 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinaati Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 





Chicago 


QUR STANDARD REFERENCE WORKS 


INCLUDE 


THE NEW CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


A Compendium of Universal Knowledge, thoroughly up to date, un- 
equaled by any other encyciopzdia either in America or abroad. 


Cloth, $30. Half Morocco, $45. 





In ten volumes. Sheep, $40. 


‘LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


Fdition of 1893 just issued. A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or 
Geographical Dictionary of the World, containing notices of over 
125,000 places, with recent Authentic Information respecting the 
Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every 
portion of the globe. Invaluable to the Student, Teacher, Banker, 
Merchant, Journalist, and Lawyer. . 

One volume. Large 8vo. Sheep, $12. Half Russia, $15. Patent 

Index, 75 cents additional. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Giving Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries. 
from which may be gathered a knowledge of the lives of those who 
have made the world’s history famous. 


One Volume. Large 8vo. Sheep, $12. Halt Russia, $15. Patent 
Index, 75 cents additional. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


Is, in the truest sense, the Standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 

guage, and itis so accepted by the great body of literary men. Th« 

truth of this statement may be readily ascertained by an inspection of 
our literary productions, particularly in regard to the spelling of cer- 

tain words wherein dictionaries differ. It will be found that én a 
least three-fourths of the standard works of the language and in most of 
the leading periodicals the orthography is according to Worcester, 


Sheep, $10. Half Russia, $:2. Patent Index, 75 cents 
additional. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Spemecn pages of any of the above books sent free on applcation to the publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COPIPANY, Philadelphia. 


Large 4to. 
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NEW YORK: 
41 Barclay Street. 


Chemical Apparatus. 


Fine Chemicals, Microscopes, Accessories, 
Balances, Weights, and Platinum. 


RICHARDS & CO., Limited. 





CHICAGO: 
108 Lake Street. 





Aids for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of | 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments | 
as aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same | 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on appli- 
cation to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COTPIPANY, 


646 Washingtn Street, 
BOSTON. 


CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


IMPORTERS 
— ESTABLISHED 1851. 


thea EIMER& AMEND, 
628 Arch St, 205-211 Third Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK. 


47 East roth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


151 Wabash Avenue. 
CHICACO. 





CHOOL & COLLEGE 
CLENCE APPARATUS | 


Modern Instruments and Ap- 
paratus of Highest Efficiency. 
260.page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS CoO., 


(Successors to National School Fur’n’g Co.,) 


Works & Salesroom: 179-181 Lake St , Chicago. 








Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 


Glass and metal appara 





= Catalogues mailed 

x on receipt of the 

The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 





according to drawings. 





TEACHING °. 
By Electricity. 





graving done on premises, 





INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 4, 1895. 
Fred Frick, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 
Your Electric Program Clock has given us complete 
satisfaction. It has now been in use in this school for 
omnt months and has never failed. Every one o° the 
fift 


" 127 Fulton & 42 Ann Sts., 


y vells distributed throughout six buildings aas , BRANCHES : 


been ringing promptly and on time according to Pro- 
gram. It is an excellent apparatus 


111 Madison St., Chicage 
Very truly, C, E. Emericn, Prin 7 


Locust Street, 
St. Louls. 


Write for illustrated catalogue and festimonia/s. 
illustrating and describing the success/u/ use of 


Frick’s Automatic Electric Program Clock ecend aa d ere 


in all classes of Schools and Colleges. Satisfactory 
results guaranteed, 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa, | solicited. Catalogue on application, 


of schools of all cradesand aresupplying most of the 








EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi 
cating with advertisers. 


tus, special, made to order, | 


Glass blowing and en- | 


| STANDARD TYPEWRITER 





best Colleges and Universities. Correspondeenc | 
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| | Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 


| Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides, 


Only complete Science Factory in the West, 


INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 
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Mental Results 
Mechanical Means 





EMINGTON. 
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Far further particulars see- 
our pamphlet The Zducational 
Use of the Typewriter” which 
is sent free lo any address 


wyYc KOFE, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
assconr, 3527 Broadway, NewYork 





- APPLETONS’ "2 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. | 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements | 


braries, and Topical 
Lists for teachers’, 
students’, and readers 


reference. Should be 


| in the hands of every book« 
buyer in the land. 
SEND FOR THEM. ; 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 





The National Educational Bureau___.__ 


A Fs TABLISHED in 1884. Twelve years under the same manager. A wide ac- 

Ses quaintance among educators in prominent positions all over the United States. 
a Special advantages Courteous treatment. Prompt attention. Efficient service. 
BG Tae RS of recognized ability wanted for advanced ‘nani in Pennsylvania 
4 and other states. Address for further particulars, . . 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Proprietors, 122-124 Market St., anthem Pa. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of these Agenctes for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton P1., | 70 Fifth Ave., | 355 Wabash Ave., | 25 King 8t., wom, 120% So. Saetng S. | 1242 Twelfth St. 
Boston, Mass. New York. Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Cana Los Angeles, Cal. | Washington, D. 
420 Century Building, / a inn. 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school (ofens and teachers is invited. 
LAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


“ -Youldn’t Handle the School.’’ 


This explains why some vacancies are occurring. Changes are made now for Jan. rst. 
Available teachers ready to take good places on short notice should write to 


A! BERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


6s CHOOSE WITH CARE. ¥% So many teachers are anxious for good 
a positions for the next school year that the 
BVeVeVesessrVesesessewe =o waning above seems almost necessary. 
There are good schools, good teachers, and good Bureaus. A good Bureau is one that 








gets positions for its teachers by recommending them. 

Tue New Yorw« Eoucarionat Bureau is increasing its business year by year. An 
excellent reputation has been established because it seeks (1) capable teachers, (2) well 
prepared teachers, (3) teachers in all respects worth recommending, (4) places for these 
teachers, and (5) because these teachers are heartily recommended. 

If you are a Superintendent or Principal don’t waste time over a list of eachers, or if seeking 


a place do not be satisfied with a list of vacancies. 
Write to the Bureau that Recommends, 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 East oth St., N. Y. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scr .ping together 80 | b miserable Latin and 
Greek as mi ht be learned other ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTO 
Virgil, esar, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Tad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1 60. 
ke * Practical and Pr ve Lat : ~ 4 ‘,negoeed to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, 
Sa s Standard ) ~ ye wears American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His | 
tories, Manesca’s French | 
G2 Sample pages of our 7 free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, New York, 


THE METROPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


provides competent teachers with good positions, 
Write for particulars. 





IRVING HAZEN, Manager. 
| 8 West 23d Street, NEW YORK, 


TEACH ERS of recognized ability wanted 
for high giade positionsin Penn- 
svivania and other states. Send for circulars, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. 
L. Myers, Manager, Harrispurg, Pa, 
(Lith year.) 


An Agency 1s valuable in proportion to its 


influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 


h d d 
you, that is more. Ours “vecommends 
C, W. BARDEEN, Svracussg, N. Y. 











ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 


$3 EAsT 14TH Street. N, Y. 


Musically True. 


In the purchase of any Musical Instrument, 
remember one thing—a great deal is paid 
for reputation. But when you select an. 


ESTEY ORGAN 


You pay for quality only. Yet you secure‘a 
name which is a household word in every 
State in the Union. In over a quarter-mil- 
lion homes the name Estey is synonymous 
with fine music. 








Every one who has once tried the Estey 
Organ is enthusiastic in its praise. 


The quality of the Estey is vouched for by 
its sales. Over a quarter-million have been 
made and sold. The true index of the merit 
of an article is the demand for it. 


Large Jilustrated Cataiogue sent free. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





A va nced Weekl to reliable men in the sale of the 
Cash d y Officially adopted for the schools of 


International Cyclopaedia New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 
wri eer dice Desivca, DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York & Chicago. 


sonal Interview Desired. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD STENCILS, 


THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


We have about 500, including 





Maps, Natural History Charts, Language Lessons, Portraits, 
Fruits and Flowers, Physiology Charts, Animals, Bor- 
ders, Rolls of Honor, and many others. 
About 100 are entirely new. A large reduction for quantities. All our designs are 
carefully drawn, well perforated, and of a high degree of artistic merit. 


[> A sample map of South America and a design suitable for a language o 
drawing lesson will be mailed postpaid with a complete catalogue for 10 cents. 


E.L. KELLOGG &CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York | 





=. CAN 
MUSIC SYSTEM 


The only System combining !ung development, 
care of thruat, proper enunciation, and voice culture, 
with the study of music. 

The only System indorsed by Dudley Buck, Dr. 
Clarke, Director of Music, Univ. © Carl Zerrahn, 
Charles R. Adams, of Boston, Supt. ra Phil., rot. 
Caswell of Brooklyn, and scores of other progressive ec- 
ucators and master musicians who have heretofore 
utterly refused_to indorse any other method. 

only System which has gotten out of the 
old ruts aed placed music within range and easy grasp 
of the regular grade teacher. 

Adopted by Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Hartford, and 
scores of smaller place 8, supplanting the old methods 

12 of the 13 norma! schools of Pa. are teaching this 
system, normals of 14 states are already teaching it. 

Unprecedented results wherever introduced. 

For information and testimonials, address, 

KING, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers. 
___ Springfield, Mass. 


~ CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for se!f-study or for use in schools, 
THE CORTINA METHOD, 
Sraxist') Im 29 Lessons. Each $1.50. 


FRENCH 





ENG.isu § 13th and Sth EDITIONS. 
AmMPARO, 4th ed. in Spanish and Faglish, od 
A sanish only. with English vocabulary, - - 
NDIANO—6tb ed. Spanish and English, - - 


‘Spanish with English vocabulary, 40 
DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA. 3d. ed. annot'd in English, 3S 
Eu FINAL DE \ORMA, novel, with Eng. vocabulary, .75 


| Verros EsPaNoies. 4thed. AlltheSpanish verbs, .40 


ODELOs PARa CaRTAs. 18thedition. - 40 

“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 cents for ‘Catalogue 
of choice Spanish books. Lieberei discount to Deaiers 
and Professors. 

CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
45 W. 32d St., New York, 
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Timely Warning. 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established . 
y, _ «, in 1780) has ted to the placing on the market 


December 28, 1895 










Bey many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter ae 

Baker & Co. are the oldest and , ania manu- Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 

facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and —-- , 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are This preparation by its action 

j used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Se) For Vertical Writing. , | Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me. 
9 | says: 
Use JOSEPH G | LLOTT S | “ Have found it of great benefit in 
| nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia 
VERTICULA R AND VERTIGRA PH and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
P E N S. | great satisfaction when it is thorough- 
ily tried.” 


} 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived | 
| 


in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 

















Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


be Banal Manto Beater is Chait Forn|_____ 


Adopted for exclusive use in NEW YORK CITY. 
Used in every city in MINNESOTA. 


“THE BEST CHART — BEGINNERS. THOROUGHLY ADAPTED TO PRIMARY WORK: , | | OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


| a] —£>- m 
Zz Zz 


Ate Tite teat Nth WILL GIVE YOU FULL 


INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
\ MELODIES cp cingiomnan EXCELLENT MUSICALLY AND TYPOGRAPHICALLY. 


eS aee | | Caligraph » 
SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED. "ame 
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at by careful study of required conditions. 
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FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANK, No. 12, 


Words and Dictation. Eo Kk.) 








Specially adapted to meet the demand for VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue. 36 pages, | be varity \\ 
double-ruled, Space for twenty words and also for dictation. 45 cents per doz. { \ wily . 
Correspondence solicited. NN Vy a “- a \ - 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N. Y. Sek: ay Pe 
BLACKBOARD CLOTH, Send for Sample. A hae | 
BLACKBOARDS, au Kinas. |FOR. R. H. GALPEN, 


GENERAL SCHOOL APPARATUS. | CATA c, | 3 East qth St., 
SCHOOL AND HALL FURNITURE. | ‘| NEW YORK. 








When you send for a copy, ask for 
cur new Paper Sample Book and 
Catalogue of Typewriter Supplies. 


KI N D f RG AND SCHOOL SCHRRMEEHORN & 0O.. 
SUPPLIES, < Brg re, oxmam. 


Send for Catalogue. 


American Writing Machine Co. 
237 Broadway, New York. 
 ) aaeitithaemiemei tt ) wat ) wil ) will Dail ) ik 1 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when commuri- 
cating with advertisers. 


SCHOOL without ESTERBROOK’S PENS is like a steam engine without steam— 


Being American made, of standard quality, reasonable in price and meeting the exact 
wants of teachers and scholars they are indispensable. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street, New York. 
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Isolation ot Teachers 


In too many cases teachers lead a life as thoroughly 
apart from the community in which they dwell as though 
they belonged to a monastic order. Sometimes, like 
poor Ichabod Crane, they are simply “tarrying,” till a 
new turn of politics scatters them, in spite of earnest- 
ness and competence, it may be. Uncertainty of tenure 
often deters teachers from establishing homes and shar- 
ing warmly in common social interests. Among the 
women, the rank and file of the teaching body, this sep- 
aration is especially marked. 

A young lady may live in a town an entire year, meet- 
ing no one but her associates, a patron or two—quite 
likely disaffected, and perhaps a few ladies of the church 
she attends, Her evenings are passed poring over her 
pupils’ papers, and preparing herself for the manifold 
subjects she is expected to teach,— music and drawing, 
bookkeeping and entemology, physiology and history. 
Saturday brings its teachers’ meeting or special class. 
On Sundays she writes home, and feels too much a 
stranger to go out among people. Thus she fails to 
learn in the natural way about the home life of her 
charges, family traits, and the spirit of the community, 
and many things are harder for her on that account. 

In a large city, and after years of experience, it will 
be no better for her if an autocratic superintendent de- 
mands Saturdays and requires so many gradings and re- 
ports as to burden the hours after school. 

Many a teacher is too weary, too heartsore at times, 
to go beyond her little room in the boarding house, or 
to say more than “ Good-morning ” and some common- 
place about the weather to the people who breakfast at 
the same table. How can such a teacher,—her horizon 
bounded by the school-room walls,—-to secure high stand- 
ings from her pupils her sole ambitions,—give vita] 
training and truly prepare boys and girls for the great, 
busy world of men? 

What a hold upon the boys has the teacher who knows 
something about birds, dogs and horses, yacht-races 
and football, as well as subjunctive modes and the map 
of Asia, 

When the community realizes that unhappy, homeless, 
nerveworn teachers cannot do well by the children, and 
that every social courtesy which brightens the life of the 
teacher, sweetens the schoo!-room, there will be better 
and more joyous teaching. 

Of course, society is not a charity organization, and 
teachers, like others, must give as well as get. Yet the 


apathy of many parents to the personality of their chil- 
dren’s instructors is surprising, and to be explained in 
part, only by the machinery which separates the schools 
from the people. And the best interests of the children 
can never be conserved while it continues. 

No work demands buoyant spirits and intellectual 
nimbleness more strenuously than does teaching. Soa 
teacher’s first care should be to secure these, by tennis 
playing, tramps into the country, boating, anything, in 
fact, which gives pleasure and fresh air. When we mix 
more out-door life with our education the influences 
which tend to break down the health of both pupils and 
teachers will be overcome. 

On the other hand, minds should not be allowed to 
fossilize or degenerate to the caliber of the callow asso- 
ciates in the class-room, ‘Those only who are in touch 
with the world’s thought, are trustworthy guides of these 
men and women to be. Unfortunately the hours of 
actual service required from teachers in school work, 
seldom leave much mental vigor or time for study. The 
worst of it is, that not the actual hours in school and 
necessary duties result thus, but the useless records and 
reports, or perhaps struggles to control the unruly. 

Really, too much is said nowadays in behalf of the 
troublesome boy. Better dispose of him summarily (by 
electrocution or otherwise) than that the energies of his 
conscientious, hard-working teacher should be diverted 
from the majority of well meaning pupils on his account. 
If a few make large demands on a teacher’s attention, 
the others must suffer. There can be no doubt of that. 
And still in many a school, marks are a fetich. It cer- 
tainly is of far less consequence that Jimmy should 
know whether his history standing is sevency-six or 
seventy seven, than that Jimmy’s teacher should have 
time to know present history. 

But there are the vacations when some solid progress 
may be made if work during the term has not been too 
hard. Under ideal conditions of school work no prudent 
teacher would ever become weary in body or inert in 
mind. Moreover, so much inspiration comes from asso- 
ciation with these fresh, enthusiastic young lives, that 
in the school-room one can endure more than a usual 
amount of nervous drain. 
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Some Features in this Number. 


Letter by State-Superintendent Charles R. Skinner, New 
York, on “ Need of Public Interest.” 

“Oral Education of the Deaf.” By Dr. S. Millington 
Miller. 

High Sehool Extension: The Moline, Illinois, Pian. 

































































Oral Education of the Deaf. 


By S. MILLINGTON MILLER. 


A woman who is assistant editor of one of the great 
magazines, which has an enormous circulation, declared 
in a recent interview that the editor--in-chief declined 
point blank to publish anything in that periodical about 
any one that was dead, or any one that was afflicted. 
And in the next breath she burst out with the wish that 
“they had never taught the deaf to speak.” She had 
seen Helen Keller, the deaf, dumb, and blind girl of 
Boston, who was taught to speak by Miss Sarah Fuller. 
And the naturally unhuman utterances of that sorely 
afflicted girl had impressed her in much the same way as 
would the wink of the eye of a corpse, or the sound of 
a voice from the dead, or the leering features of a head 
severed from the body. 

The impulsive words which this woman uttered, how- 
ever, sound the keynote of the question “How shall the 
deaf be taught?” Shall they be kept together and iso- 
lated as an afflicted class by themselves, or shall every 
effort be made so to modify the outward visible signs 
of their affliction that they shall pass in a crowd as 
ordinary normal members of society? When a man 
of means loses an arm, or a leg, or an ear in the war, or 
by any accident, his first effort is to obtain an artificial 
member. This so closeiy resembles the part he has 
lost, and performs so many of its functions, as to relieve 
him of the stigma of affliction. 

For the notoriety which any pronounced affliction 
induces does render it a stigma. Itis positively painful 
to a person of average sensibility to walk along the 
street with one of his ears missing, or without an arm, 
and with an empty sleeve pinned to his vest, or swing- 
ing at one side. The necessity for an ear trumpet is at 
once painful to the deaf person who uses it and even 
more so to the friend or acquaintance who is forced to 
adopt such unusual and annoying methods of conver- 
sation. It is dcubly painful to a publican by the way- 
side in his walk : a benevolent Samaritan to come across 
a publican in manifest and great pain, and to find that 
this publican is deaf and dumb and can only express 
himself by gestures and signs—a language with which 
the benefactor has not the remotest acquaintance, 

Deaf mutes can be taught to speak. All over Con- 
tinental Europe to-day dumb children are learning how 
to use their voices articulately, and the old manual sys- 
tem of communication between them by signs has been 
abandoned. 

In this country short-sighted self-interest blocks the 
way to this radical reform. The United States, which 
ought to be the first, is the last of nations in this branch 
of education. There are some 55,000 deaf people in the 
United States. Two-thirds of this number were congen- 
itally deaf and are therefore dumb. 

Out of 86 schools for the deaf in the United States, 
only some 17 follow pure oral methods, Out of 9,542 
pupils in the 86 schools only 800 are taught the pure 
oral system. 

It may seem a startling proposition that a child that 
is ‘born dumb” as they say, can learn to talk. Most 
people imagine that dumbness is the result of some 
constitutional defect in the organs of speech; that a 
child is born without a voice, or that it is lacking in 
some necessary physical attribute. 

rhis is a mistaken notion. Every child, with rare ex- 
ceptions, possesses at birth all the vocal organs. To 
every child is given a voice. But thousands of children 
are born, grow up to be adults, and live to old age with- 
out ever speaking. They are said to be dum. 

But you will always notice that such people are deaf. 
The dumbness is the result of the deafness. Every 
child that is born deaf will inevitably be dumb also un- 
less taught by the new oral method, 

A child that is born with good hearing will always 
learn to speak. Did you ever hear of a case of a child 
that could hear well and grew up in dumbness ? 

It will therefore be seen that children that are dumb 
are so because they cannot hear. Congenital deafness 
is a defect that can never be thoroughly remedied. A 
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child that is deaf at birth rarely if ever acquires the 
faculty of hearing well. 

But a child that is born with good ears begins to 
pick up first one word, then another, and in a few years 
can talk well. 

The lesson to be drawn from these few facts is ob- 
vious. A child is imitative. The first vears of its life 
are given over wholly to imitation. If it hears a sound 
it tries to imitate it, but if it cannot hear a sound it will 
never make the attempt. 

The first utterances of a child, as every fond parent 
in the country knows who has seen the light of the 
household try to say “papa” or “mamma,” are crude 
and awkward compared with the same utterances a few 
months later. Everybody knows the difficulties chil- 
dren experience in learning even an approximately cor- 
rect pronunciation of such words as begin with y and w, 
for instance. But after a time correct pronunciation is 
acquired through incessant practice. 

All this goes to show that the voice—the capability 
of pronouncing words, of making intelligible sounds, is 
a thing which has to be carefully cultivated. No child 
ever woke up in the morning and found itself able to 
speak. It had to learn to speak as it learned to walk. 
Nothing could more clearly demonstrate that the vocal 
organs in the perfect condition to which they have been 
brought by every adult who converses are the result of 
cultivation. Every child that is born deaf has these 
vocal chords in their normal state. But, being unable 
to hear, the child never uses them, and that is the rea- 
son itisdumb. The result of this disuse is that the 
chords are flabby and undeveloped. 

These vocal chords constitute one of the most deli 
cate pieces of mechanism with which‘the human frame is 
endowed. They are wonderfully adapted to their pur- 
pose, but there is reason to believe that through the 
countless generations of men who have preceded us on 
this globe they have been steadily imrroved until their 
highest capabilities of expression are found in such 
singers as Patti. 

There was a period when man did not possess any 
power of speech. The human race has undergone a 
gradual development in thisas in other respects. Races 
still differ very widely in capacity to express ideas by 
spoken words. We may therefore regard the develop- 
ment of a race of speaking animals as dependent upon 
a corresponding advance in brain structure. 

Pathology teaches that when certain parts of the 
brain (speech center) of man are injured by accident or 
disease, the power of speech may be lost. From this it 
is evident that the vocal apparatus may be perfect and 
yet speech be wanting. It thus becomes comprehens- 
ible why the vocal powers of a dog are so limited in 
spite of its highly developed larynx. It lacks the en- 
ergizing and directive machinery of the speech centers 
in the brain. 

The vocal chords are like the strings of a piano. 
They are placed in such a position that, when played 
upon by the breath they are susceptible of producing 
an infinite variety of sounds. They respond readily to 
the human will working through the muscles. 

In every normal adult the vocal chords are stretched 
tight. They are in a high state of development through 
constant use, but there is reason to believe that if a 
man were to cease speaking fora term of years he would 
lose control of these organs of speech to a very large 
extent. Alexander Selkirk reported to Defoe his difh- 
culties in reacquiring contro! of his powers of speech 
after his long imprisonment on the island of Juan Fer- 
nandez. 

All of this goes to prove that people have to be taught 
how to use their vocal chords aad that the latter are 
kept in a state of perfection by constant practice. 

But right here comes in another curious fact. 

A person wno becomes deaf temporarily, from a cold 
or other cause, never loses the power of speech at the 
same time. This establishes the fact that speaking is, 
when it has been once acquired, a muscular habit. 

Just as a man can eat in the dark, so can one who 
has become temporarily deaf continue tospeak. There 
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are thousands of men in everyday life who have become 
deaf and whose powers of speech have not become im- 
paired to any extent. 

It will thus be seen that speaking and hearing are two 
separate and distinct faculties, but that when unable to 
hear a child will not naturally learn to speak. The 
complete success of the oral system of teaching the 
dumb to speak has conclusively established the fact 
that there is no other connection between these two 
faculties. 

The oral system is designed to enable the child to 
cultivate its powers of speech. Although the child can 
not hear, yet it has been found that this system of edu- 
cation enables it to acquire such fine mastery of the 
delicate organism of the voice as to deceive even the 
shrewdest observers, Without hearing a word they utter, 
these children, taught under the oral method, carry on 
long conversations with people who never suspect that 
their speaking is purely mechanical. 

When once attention has been called to it, however, 
the speech of these children is notable for a lack of 
resonance and “color.”” It is almost altogether in one 
key. It sounds something like the talking of a phono- 
graph. 

It is a well known fact that the volume of one note of 
any instrument is made up not only of its own tone, but 
also from five to twenty overtones. It is this overtone 
quality in the human voice which gives it its resonance 
—this resonance being produced by reverberations of 
the voice through the cavities which communicate with 
the nose and throat. As the acoustic properties of 
these cavities are very much damaged in the blind and 
deaf, their voices resemble the pitch of a tuning fork, 
which has practically no overtone. ‘The peculiar “tim- 
ber” of the voice of the deaf can only be understood 
by listening to them speak. 

St. Dents, New York. 

¥ 


Orthoepic Right and Wrong. 


By F. Horace TEALL. 
(CONTINUED FROM DEC, 21.) 

Many people who think they know how to pronounce 
correctly all common words, and among them some who 
do not actually mispronounce many such words, would 
be surprised at finding how many differences there are 
between their own practice and that given in any dic- 
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tionary. It seems a safe assertion that few of those 
who adopt Worcester as unquestioned authority pro- 
nounce bulletin as he did—as if spelled teen in the last 
syllable. Bulletin was considered by Dr. Worcester and 
most of his contemporaries as a French word. Some of 
the English authorities of that time even represented 
the sound of its final syllable as tang, in imitation of the 
natural French sound of tin. Many foreign words have 
been first used by Englishmen with their native sounds, 
and have afterward, on becoming common in English, 
assumed the English sound natural to their particular 
combinations of letters, though some such words never 
become fully naturalized in sound. Depot and débris 
are two of tbe latter class. 

It is a curious fact that while a large number of sci- 
entific words are pronounced quite differently in differ- 
ent dictionaries, they are mainly spoken by those who 
use them most in a way not fully recorded in any dic- 
tionary. A young woman read, before a gathering of 
scientists, a thesis containing many words not common- 
ly heard, and in preparation she studied carefully the 
pronunciations given in a dictionary. Her auditors 
commended her paper, but laughed at her pronuncia- 
tion. 

Chemists make a great many words by joining a num- 
ber of elementary names. A short word of this kind is 
acetal. Both Webster and Worcester accent this on the 
second syllable, according to a common principle, but 
chemists are guided by a principle utterly at variance 
with the most common one in such cases, and preserve 
the distinct sound of each element of the word. Thus, 
acetal is to them merely the first parts of the words 
acetic and alcohol, and they preserve the plain sound of 
the terminal syllable just as it is in alcohol and so ac- 
cent both the first and last syllables of acetal. 

A long chemical word is aldelhydodimethylprotoca- 
techuic, and in speech the elements should be heard as 
if they were separate words—aldehydo (for aldehyde), 
di-, methyl, proto-, and catechuic. 


Among those who best know this principle of speech 
one would probably seldom hear the common mispro- 
nunciation of cocaine as two syllables—co-caine’. To 
them the word is probably always just what it is repre- 
sented as in the books, trisyllabic (co’ca-in), as showing 
the elements, coca and ine. 

In contrast with the principle that preserves the prim- 
ary sounds in scientific words, the common principle 
above alluded to is that of lessening or removing the 
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accent from the final element of such a compound as in 
a-ce’-tal. It is this principle that has influenced all our 
orthoepists to reject bi’-cy’-cle as often heard, with the 
long sound preserved in the middle syllable, and to 
say bi-cy’-cle, with an obscure short 7 sound. 

We have not attempted anything but the noting of a 
few curious facts, and will close with one other. A New 
York morning paper recently, in answering the question, 
What is the correct pronunciation of bicycle? said that 
the cy should be slightly accented and spoken with a 
“broad” ¢ sound. The present writer, who does not 
claim much less than average intelligence, does not know 
just what a “ broad” 7 sound is, though the term has 
been used by some orthoepists, among them Walker. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 


r 
The Need of Art Education in Public Schools. 


Mr. William Ordway Partridge, in an article on “ De- 
velopment of Sculpture in America,” in the January 
Forum answers the question, “ How are we to educate 
this people to an appreciation of art?” thus: 


“The first practical way which suggests itself is by making 
art education in the public schools a part of the study, and as 
compulsory as word and cipher languages. Only a few years 
have passed since art education in this country was a privilege of 
the rich. Now no academy in the land is considered well equipped 
which has not a certain course in the fine arts,—too often elected, 
we regret to say, as an escape fron more earnest study rather 
than for the love of beautiful things. But even this aspect 1s 
changing, and the new men are learning to care for—to under- 
stand—the great masterpieces of the world because they afford 
an order of enjoyment and growth which mathematics and ath- 
letics do not furnish, We must endeavor to make art education 
a genuine thing. a living force, and not in any sense an affecta- 
tion,—not merely a pretty thing to appear in a catalogue. Art 
education in the public schools 1s the surest and simplest way of 
bringing this people to that state of development where they can 
appreciate great art and what it holds forthem. Year after year 
brings us evidence of the artistic genius of this people. It is 
needful that we should draw out wisely and with discretion this 
artistic inclination and precious instinct, and that we should en- 
courage it, not only by the generous endowment of scholarships, 
but by personal sympathy whenever and wherever such genius 
comes to our notice. Only such discernment and sympathy can 
beget great art for this people. And only in this way, on the 
other hand, may we become a highly civilized people. It is a 
contradiction in terms to imagine a high state of civilization with- 
out a great existing art. As I have said before, the conditions 
when great art may be possible for us depend not only upon effort, 
but upon time. Art never comes as did Minerva, fully armed.” 


» 


Letters. 


Need of Public Interest. 


Many years ago Horace Mann lamented the indiffer- 
ence of the public towards the schools. He predicted 
that this indifference would give way to enthusiasm and 
interest. Although he did his part well, the prediction 
has not been fulfilled. To-day the greatest enemy of our 
school system, the most formidable obstacle to satisfac- 
tory progress is indifference. It is one of the problems 
confronting us, and suggests an important duty on the 
part of all interested in the growth and development 
of our educational possibilities. We are spending great 


‘sums of money, we are giving up great stores of mental 


and physical energy ; but the greatest obstacle still re- 
mains. How shall that indifference on the part of the 
public be changed to an awakened interest in our 
schools? “Not what I have, but what I do is my king- 
dom,” says Carlyle. 

We boast of millions spent upon education, but what 
are our millions of people doing to see that their school 
facilities are the best that can be furnished ? What are 
they doing to give encouragement to pupils and sym- 
pathy to the teachers? The duty is not fully done 
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when the law is obeyed and the tax paid. Howcan the 
public be aroused to think more about the schools 
and all that th.y represent? How can this interest be 
quickened and kept active? The school or the school 
system which plods along in silence, year after year, 
feeling no touch of encouragément anywhere, no incen- 
tive to strive for higher and better things will never 
make progress except to add to the number of the years 
of its life. There are mutual duties, The state does 
its part,—the people pay their school taxes, and then 
too often think their work is done. We touch the pock- 
ets of the people to supply educational needs—how 
shall we touch their hearts to give us those impulses 
which can come only from hearts aroused and earnest, 
These impulses must be turned upon our schools. True, 
our city schools are doing great work. They ought to. 
They are great machines and they run with amazing 
speed and precision. But even here parents and pa- 
trons take too little interest. There is often too little 
heart; too little attention. Children are turned over 
to those who run the machinery and we trust to Provi- 
dence to give us the finished product. We wonder 
oftentimes why it does not me¢t our expectations. 


We need an educational revival. We have political 
revivals wherein the great political parties and govern- 
ments are discussed; we have religious revivals to 
bring Christians into our churches. Why not an educa- 
tional revival to fill our schools with happy pupils with- 
out recourse to compulsory education laws, pupils who 
pupils who go to school because they love it, to give us 
pleasanter school-houses, more professionally trained 
teachers ; teachers who are encouraged by kind words, 
and higher salaries, and then a more intelligent !nspec- 
tion and supervision of all our schools. Let us have 
this educational revival ; let it enter into our churches ; 
let our pastors, from their pulpits, sound the note 
which will awaken this interest; let our press agitate 
a school reform which will kindle in every home a 
deeper reverence, and a better acquaintance with all 
that relates to our schools. 

Ex President Harrison in his recent paper, on “ This 
Country of Ours,” says, “ We need generai assemblies 
of the people in the smaller civil subdivisions, to be 
held regularly once or twice a year, town meetings in 
which two questions only shall be considered, First, 
are the public officers faithfully and honestly transact- 
ing the public business? Second, are the laws—not 
this law nor that, but all laws—enforced and obeyed? 

These are timely words. Why not extend the pur- 
pose of such meetings to include our schools? Who 
will move first? The pulpit and the press have an Op- 
portunity to arouse the people, which should be im- 
proved. Let all friends of education awake to brighter 
vision, and our educational future will be bright with 
every good promise. CHARLES R. SKINNER, 

Albany, N.-Y. State Supt. of Public Instruction. 





DISPOSING OF THEIR BRAINS, 


ITHACA, N. Y —Dr. Wilder's appeal in behalf of the Cornell 
Brain Association, for the brains of educated and moral persons 
for scientific study has resulted in the acquisition of eight brains, 
and the formal bequest of twenty-five more, which are still being 
used by their owners. The collection now includes the brains of 
a lawyer, the lawyer's wife, an educated farmer, a teacher, a phil- 
osopher, a college professor, a dentist, and a college-bred woman, 
all of educated and moral people, which make a strong contrast 
to Dr. Wilder’s other more ordinary collection, which’ bears tags 
like “ murderer,” *‘ insane woman,” “ignorant black,” etc. An 
old soldier sent on a bequest with the word that he would bring 
his brain before he died, to see its future Aead-quarters. 


A NEW LIBEL LAw. 


The International League of Press Clubs proposes a new law: 
(1) The suit must be in the county where the paper is printed. (2) 
No punitive damages. (3) No maliceto be presumed. (4) The 
stated libeler to have opportunity to retreat on notice. (5) Equit- 
able bonds to protect defendants against heavy costs. (6) The 


-truth to be a bar to recovery. (7) Speculation in suits should 


preclude attorneys. (8) Change of venue if necessary when local 
prejudice exists. 
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State Superintendency in New Jersey. 


In your issue of Dec. 14, page 605, you say that Supt. Poland 
may be removed from the office of state superintendent on ac- 
count of politics and that it is hinted that President Green, of the 
State normal school may succeed him. As they belong to the 
same party I do not see the point. They are both able men. I 
hope they remain in their present positions, I do not hold the 
same political views as these men do, but I think it a crzme to dis- 
place good men from non-party offices because of their opinions 
on national politics. J. A. H. 

Newark, N./. 


Consumption Contagious. 


It should be impressed upon children that certain diseases are 
contagious, and among these is consumption. In some houses 
a consumptive is allowed to sleep with another person. And not 
long since a consumptive teacher was found. So long as con- 
sumptives are allowed the freedom of social intercourse they must 
recognize the necessity at all events of isolating themselves from 
children and those at all inclined to tuberculartrouble. All homes 
in which the germs of this disease have been scattered should be 
disinfected and repapered. Sleeping cars are undoubtedly a 
source of infection, The trains of dresses catch a surprising 
amount of filth ; tubercle bacilli as well as other germs have been 
found in the skirts of women’s dresses, whence they may be in- 
troduced into houses. The communication of tuberculosis 
through cow’s milk is obtaining attention. 

A short talk on contagion and what to do and what not to do 
will be of great value. The need of free ventilation, the destruc- 
tion of the germs by chemicals, etc., can be made plain and the 
subject is of great importance. E, M. NICHOLS 


A Child’s Ghost. 


A TRUE STORY. 

Harry was in the Third Reader at school, and generally able 
to read the head-lines of newspapers. He had brought the morn- 
ing paper upstairs and was looking at the top of a column headed 
“Ghost of a Child Seen.” The first word puzzled the boy. 
“‘ Mother,” he exclaimed, “‘ what isa jee-hdst?” “I don’t know,” 
said his mother ; “spell the word.” ‘“G-h-o-s-t,” spelled Harry. 

Now this mother believed in making children find out things 
for themselves, and she had instructed Harry in the various 
sounds which letters represent, and made him notice the many 
— letters which occur. So she said, “ The 2 is silent in that 
word.” 

Harry.—“ Well, then, what is a jést?”—He made the word 
rhyme with “ lost.” 

” Mother.—* The g has its hard sound as in go,” 

— it is gdést”—-he still rhymed the word with 
“Jost,” 

Mother.—“ You should give the vowel its long sound.” 

Hatry.—‘** That makes gost ;””—he now rhymed it with “ post.” 
“ What is a gdst, mother?” 

The mother gave such explanation as she could of what a ghost 
is, and Harry wound up the conversation with,—“ It seems to me 
about as hard to see a ghost as to read one, 


New York City, ELIZA B BURNZ. 
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Topic Exercise. 
AMBERGRIS. 


The ancients considered it to be of vegetable production and 
similar to yellow amber; thus it received its name, ambergris— 
gray amber. It is now ascertained beyond a doubt to be gener- 
ated by the large-headed sperm whale and is the result of a dis- 
eased state of the animal. The disease is located in the intestinal 
canal, and some savants suppose it to be caused by a biliary irri- 
tation. 

It is known that the ambergris whale feeds upon the cuttlefish, 
This creature ‘is armed in its head with a sharp-pointed curved 
black horn resembling a bird’s beak, much like that of a parrot. 
This is found—as it is too indestructible to be digested—in many 
specimens of ambergris and may be the cause of the disease. 
Yet much of the finest ambergris is entirely free from the tough 
little horns. 

The discovery of ambergris by the whalers is as unexpected, 
and as longed for, as the pearl that gladdens the pearl fisher. It 
is the happy event of a lifetime. The substance is carefully taken 
from the bowels of the whale and is packed in casks if it is in 
liquid form, or in sacks if it is dry enough. It 1s then brought 
direct to Boston, where it is appraised by the head of the largest 
wholesale drug firm in the city. That which is more like putty 
usually is to be relied on for making the best market ambergris, 
and gradually, as it dries, it turns to a.soft squirrel gray. The 
substance lightens in weight, developing a fascinating odor al- 
most indescribable, like the blending of new-mown hay, the damp 
woody fragrance of a fern copse, and the faintest possible perfume 
of the violet. 

It is an indispensable article with fine perfumers, as it is used to 
give permanency and lasting qualities to ‘very fleeting scents. 
The basis of “ nose-gays”’ or ‘* bouquets,” as handkerchief odors 
does not come from garden flowers. These are indispensable, 
but are not the groundwork. That basis is always one of the four 
animal odors, z. ¢., ambergris ; musk, obtained from small musk 
deer of Asia; civet, from the civet cat of India; and castor, a se- 
cretion of the castor beaver; the last has now about disappeared. 
They are of great value to the perfumer, and are the foundation 
in almost every formula. 

The essence of ambergris is obtained by mixing three ounces 
of it with one gallon of pure alcohol ; after a month it is ready for 
use. This, however, is only kept for mixing, and is far too strorg. 
Only when it has entered in minute proportions into the “ bou- 
quets” does it produce those agreeable and characteristic per- 
fumes, the effect of which upon the nerves and sensitive nose is 
much like the happy sensation produced by harmonious musical 
chords on the delicate ear, or the perfect blending of colors to the 
educated eye. 

It is used more in France than in this country. Most of the 
ambergris is shipped, therefore, to France, where it finds a ready 
demand. The wholesale drug houses keep ambergris with care. 

It looks like lumps of dried clay, and a casual observer would 
never stoop to pick themup. Some loosely collected in a wooden 
box looked like lumps of brown earth or wood mold. 

Such is of inferior quality and would not bring more than $5 
an ounce. The ambergris of more value has a value of $50. The 
penetrating perfume becomes oppressive and acts on the senses 
with the effect of a narcotic. 
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High School Extension. 


The Moline (Ill.) Plan. 


As described by F. A. MANNY, principal of the Moline high 
school, before the Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association. 


The extension idea is not a new one in Moline, as the following 
lines will show. Some years ago a course of lectures in physics 
was given at the high school to a company of engineers. This is 
the second year of university extension lectures. A very success- 
ful course under the direction of the National School of Electri- 
city is now being given, and the managers of the naval reserves 
carry on work which may be placed under this head. It is my 
purpose here to outline briefly those efforts in our city within and 
without the high school which have had their own origin in the 
school, and een direction lies in its teaching force, members 
of teachers’ families, and pupils of extension classes. 


Our idea has at no time been very definite, except that we have 
wished to make one school as much of an educational center for 
the whole city as possible. Our policy has been entirely that of 
the opportunist. Needs have bcen brought to our attention and 
we have tried to meet them. It is true that there are at present 
more demands than we are able to meet. Before mentioning the 
lines of work let me say that the teaching and direction is entirely 
voluntary on the part of the teachers, and in all cases where a 
charge is made the proceeds do not go to the teachers. The 
school board is in no way responsible for the work, but has shown 
a kindly interest by furnishing rooms, light, etc. We have tried 
(1) to reach that large class of young people who leave school at 
an early age and in a few years repent their haste, but are unable 
to resume work in the day schools, or are unwilling to do so be- 
cause of the difference in age between themselves and other pu- 
pils. (2) To keep our graduates in touch with some line of duty. 
(3) To reach the parents of the school children. (4) To broaden 
and deepen the social and intellectual life of the high school pu- 
pils. (5) To bring the high school into closer relations with the 
grades below it (6) To afford teachers opportunities for pro- 
gress along educational lines. 


In enumerating the various means used we have no intention of 
laying claim to any originality. We simply give a report of what 
is being done. We have used every idea that has come, whatever 
its source may have been. Our chief agency has been the work 
of clubs: 1. A German club of about thirty members meets 
once a weck. It is made up largely of young people from German 
families, a few of them high school students. The work consists 
of debates, talks, plays, spelling matches, and music, all in Ger- 
man. 2. A Latin club. Beginners, a machinist and his wife, a 
school janitor and his wife, a girl from the training class, a teacher 
and arailroad clerk. Th se arespecimen members. 3. A Chau- 
tauqua club, which meets once a week in the morning. The 
membership consists of young mothers and housewives and 
young women of the city. 


4. Two Bible clubs, meeting weekly in different parts of the 
city One of these is connected with a local church, the other 
has a membership of about fifty machinists, editors, ministers, 
housewives, teachers, pupils, manufacturers, of all churches and 
of nochurch 5. Ascience club. This and the next are not yet 
in operation, but are all ready for work. This club will give the 
teachers, the members of our training class and pupils expecting 
to teach an opportunity for special training in natural sciences. 
6. Trigonometry. We have found a half-dozen or more students 
in and out of school of marked ability in mathematics. These 
are to commence with the new term the study of trigonometry. 
7. An English club. This is a course in paragraph writing for 
teachers and graduate students. 8. Sunday club. The high 
school is open Sunday afternoons. Many take this opportunity 
to visit the school building. The boys meet eack week from 4 to 
6 o’clock to read and talk together. The most of the questions 
taken up are problems in practical life. Boys have many subjects 
they wish advice upon and which they have little opportunity to 
discuss except under unfavora®le circumstances. This club gives 
them a somewhat better chance. Some of the books taken up 
for reading have been Ruskin’s ‘“‘Crown of Wild Olives,” Drum- 
mond’s “ Evolution of Man,” Plato’s “Republic,” and MacLaren’s 
“‘ Beside the Bonny Brier Bush.” Those who attend range in 
age from 16 to 25. Of amore general nature have been other 
classes, as one in taxidermy on Saturday mornings; another in 
lepidoptera. This summer our science teacher and his wife took 
a group of girls with the propér costumes into the ficlds, and the 
summer was very profitably spent in the study of butterflies. A 
member of one of the clubs has gathered a group of girls together 
in a school in the suburbs, and they are reading the lives of noted 
American women. Another member has a group of girls not in 
school studying literature. The husband of this member, also a 
student, has classes every noon in the shop at which he works. 
Their studies are algebra and Latin. 
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HELPING FOREIGN GIRLS. 


Last year there was an evening class for foreign girls who 
needed help in English There is now a call for a class for girls 
who work in stores and are unable to attend day classes. _ One of 
our hobbies is that work and study belong together ; pupils are 
encouraged to earn their own way while studying, and all help 
possible is given them. This will lead them, we hope, to continue 
study and work when they leave school. While‘many graduates 
enter the club above mentioned, a special effort is made to start 
students during their senior year in some line in which they will 
wish to continue while at work if they are unable to attend college 
immediately. We hope soon to afford an opportunity for a Latin 
club for those who have had four years of Latin, and thus lead 
them to think of Latin as a further means of culture. 


One means of increasing the college interest among the pupils 
has been the Friday afternoon lectures. At the opening of the 
year the young people from Moline who are attending college 
were invited to give a college program. Representatives of the 
universities of Illinois, lowa, and Michigan, the state normal 
school, and Oberlin presented the merits of their re spective schools; 
college songs enlivened the program, and the general interest in 
college life seemed increased. Next month a graduate of Yale 
will speak on Eastern college life and athletics. These talks by 
outsiders generally take the turn of educational work or life and 
travels, Every other week the hour will be given up to class 
meetings for the discussion of current topics. Ofasimilar nature 
are the morning exercises, at which, besides the devotional ser- 
vices, are given readings or talks by teachers and pupils. At 
present we are taking up J. M. Barrie’s “‘ An Edinburgh Eleven.” 
These exercises are frequently connected by music or other 
means. 


WORK IN LITERATURE, 


In the literature courses there is an attempt in all our work to 
have as little busy work as possible. Pupils are urged to organ- 
ize material in such a way that the results can either be printed 
or at least organized for the use of others. For example, one 
senior is at work collecting references to all available material for 
illustrating American literature. In order to make special prepa- 
ration she has visited studios, artists, and engravers, in order in- 
tel.igently to classify the pictures she finds. Others are making 
outlines for the study of minor American authors on the plan of 
those published by Professor Hodgkins. The seniors are ex- 
pected to do library work, and usually one evening a week is 
spent with them, in groups of course, learning to make proper use 
of a large library. One of our chief desires is to have the pupils 
feel that the school is a real force on many sides of their lives. 
The Sunday club helps in this. The buildingis open also on Sat- 
urday mornings and the boys frequently come in to use the gym- 
nasium then. 

Our building is especially well planned for social purpose, and 
we aim to have each pupil spend at least cne social evening there 
during the year. Generally a whole class is invited at once. 
Sometimes the correspond.ng class of a neigboring school is asked 
to meet them. Last yeara series of afternoon parlor receptions 
were given Saturdays to the girls and their mothers. Consulta- 
tion hours, both in the day and evening, the week before the 
sckool opened brought many parents and practically all the new 
pupils into the school before opening day, or that on which courses 
were arranged, and individual programs were made out in ad- 
vance. Each day from one to two periods are spent in consulta- 
tion with pupils, and especially those of the first year. English 
work and their weekly reading lists serve as the basis of this, but 
the range of subjects consulted upon is very wide. 


PLEASANT SOCIAL EVENT. 


One of the means used to biud more closely the lower grades 
was an invitation issued last spring to ali members of the high- 
est grammar grade and their parents to spend an afternoon with 
us. The high school pupils furnished a program of a German 
recitation, a Latin colloquy, chemistry experiments, a history ¢x- 
ercise, high school verse, etc. After this the visitors were given 
the freedom of the building, and the teachers and pupils received 
them in the various rooms. 

Of special interest to teachers have been (1) our tri-city confer- 
ences. These consist of the high schoul teachers of Moline, Rock 
Island, and Davenport. Three meetings were held last year, one 
to discuss English, a second for the sciences, and a third foreign 
languages. Acourse of free lectures is also in progress; the first 
was given recently by Professor Graham Taylor, of Chicago, on 
“ The Social Function of Public Schools.” Professor Dewey and 
others are expected to follow soon. The high school teachers 
have established a circulating library of professional periodicals. 
I have no program to propose ; each schoo! would necessarilyhave 
to work out its own plan, but I trust that whatever is done may 
prove not merely extension, but also intention work, and that all 
of our school work may tend more directly toward helping all 
citizens, young and old, to find their real places in socity and in 
social life. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The summer of 1896 is likely to be a very active one 
as far as summer schools are concerned. The New 
Hampshire summer school of biology is already out 
with a circular. These schools are looked at very dif- 
ferently from what they were at the outset. 

Prof. Charles B. Bliss well voiced the present thought 
when he said in THE JouRNAL: “ Devoting afew weeks 
of the summer to study does not interfere with rest and 
recuperation, but, on the other hand, the enthu- 
siasm roused by the work adds new life, and increases 
ten-fold the recreation of the summer.” 

A few weeks ago a young lady met the editor and 
said: “I saw you two years ago at Martha’s Vineyard 
summer school. I had read the notice in THe JouRNat. 
I went at a venture and was delighted. It set me to 
thinking I ought to do more to fit myself for a better 
position and now I am spending a year at the Teachers 
college.” 





The pupils will be interested in the Monroe doctrine, 
about which there is so much talk just now in connec- 
tion with Venezuela. This originated in 1823 when 
several European powers formed a coalition against the 
newly formed South American republics, with the pro- 
bable design of dividing up that continent between them. 
President Monroe’s declaration in a message to Con- 
gress was in effect that the New World would hence- 
forth not be considered by the United States as subject 
to conquest or colonization by European powers. That 
declaration saved the South American republics, In 
pursuance of this line of policy the United States se- 
cured the evacuation of Mexico by the French in 1866. 





The news of the death of Dr. Calkins (page 656) will 
be read with sorrow by a large number of teachers in 
this country and abroad who have learned to love and 
honor him. He was one of the pioneers in the organiza- 
tion of the Pestalozzian movement in this country. 
Nor did he rest satisfied with the achievements of former 
years, but remained a student to the end, as his large 
library of pedagogical books testifies. 





A well-known educator of keen judgment, wide expe- 
rience, and broad information concerning city school 
systems, was lately interviewed and asked to name the 
strongest city superintendents in America. He said 

“Jones, of Cleveland, Hughes, of Toronto, and Ald- 
rich, of Newton, Mass. are the great superiutendents— 
strong in pedagogy, strong in executive ability, strong 


‘in sympathy, and helpfulness, each a type by himself. 


Next I would mention Powell, of Washington, D. C., 
and Griffith, of Utica, N. Y. Louis F, Soldan, of St. 
Louis, Mo., has in him the elements of great success, and 
has come into office at ararely ripe time, If he had 
had the opportunity to give convincing evidence of his 
power as a superintendent, I should have made room 
for him in the list of five asked for. Goss, of Indian- 
apolis ; Rankin, formerly at West Superior, Wis., and at 
present in Minnesota; Frank Cooper, of Des Moines, 
Iowa ; Dutton, of Brookline, Mass.; Gregory, of Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Phillips, of Birmingham, Ala,; Cooper, of 
Galveston, Tex.; are all very strong coming men, all 
working on modern lines. 
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The Venezuela Matter. 


For several years there has been an unsettled bound- 
ary between English Guiana and Venezuela. President 
Cleveland has urged England to arbitrate the matter. 
Lord Salisbury declines this. Mr. Cleveland says it is 
American doctrine since President Monroe’s time that 
no foreign nation shall encroach on the territory held 
by the various peoples of this continent. Lord Salisbury 
says this is not international law. Mr. Cleveland says 
the facts about the boundary should be ascertained by 
a commission, and Congress authorizes one and pro- 
vides $100,000 for expenses of it. This brings on a state 
of irritation. The English say we cannot mark out where 
the boundary shall be between them and Venezuela ; 
we don’t say we will, but we say the American people 
consider it their duty to prevent any encroachment on 
American territory. 

There should be no excitement and least of all no 
war (1) The country in dispute is not worth troubling 
ourselves about ; 33,000 square miles down in Venezuela 
are of no account financially. (2) It would be far better 
if all of Venezuela were under English control—there 
would be some chance for civilization then. (3) Why 
are we so stirred up—we who paid no attention to 
boundaries when the Indians occupied this country? (4) 
Our duty to a sister republic has its limits. What did 
we do when Chile was “ Chawing up” Peru—a sister 
republic? We shall do enough if we find where the 
boundary should be and say to England, The world 
expects you to be just in the matter. (5) To go intoa 
war because “England is a bully and ought to be 
whipped” would be the height of foolishness and 
wickedness. (6) It is extremely doubtful whether the 
Monroe doctrine has any relation to this matter. 

Let the teachers in every part of the country restrain 
the fighting spirit ; it is un-Christian ; it is against the 
good will spirit that ought to prevail in these last days 
of the year, and these last years of the century. 

It is right that President Cleveland should urge arbi- 
tration; and it is a good thing to have a boundary 
commission appointed. It is bad that people lose their 
headsand talk about a war. There has been a dreadful 
war in Turkey, and we have been talking of stopping it 
by force, and here are people who want to have another 
one between the most highly civilized nations on the 
globe. 

It is this spirit we deprecate—the willingness to kill 
some one ; some are so excited they don’t care to know 
the reason at all, they are for war. We are opposed to 
this as antagonistic to civilization, progress, education, 
and religion. It is a very different thing from fighting 

if our country is assailed, or, if it is proposed to break 
up its unity. 


Leading Events of the Week, 


The message of President Cleveland asserting the Monroe doc- 
trine was followed in both London and New York by a violent 
drop in stocks and several failures. Stocks were also greatly 
affected in Austria and other European countries On the con- 
tinent the press generally has taken a stand against the Monroe 
doctrine. Brazil is reported to be at the head of a movement to 
have all the republics of the Western continent recognize it as 
international law.- —Nine men killed and two injured by the 
bursting of a steam pipe on the St, Paw/.——Emperor Francis 
Joseph intends to char ge the law of Austrian succession.—— The 
Italian chamber of deputies votes supplies for the Abyssinian war 
and expresses confidence in Crispi’s ministry ——The centennial 
of John Jay’s treaty with Great Britain celebrated in New York. 
——President Cleveland proposes another issue of bonds to pro- 
tect the gold reserve.-—— It is said that if Germany does not pur- 
chase the island of St. Thomas, Denmark will give it its inde- 
pendence.——Russia’s influence in Eastern Asia has increased 
greatly of late and England’s has decreased; Turks bombard 
Zeitoun; the Armenians still hold the city.——Stepniak, the 
Russian agitator, killed by a train in London. 
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NN ETRE SIN 
Norman A. Calkins. 


Dr. Norman A. Calkins, superintendent of the primary depart- 
ments of the public schools of this city, died at his home Dec. 
23. Dr. Calkins was born in Gainesville, N. Y., in 1821, He con- 
ducted institutes for many years in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Connecticut. In 1863 he was appointed assistant 
superintendent of the schools of New York city, and from 1864 
to 1883 was connected with the Normal college, For many years 
he was actively connected with the National Educational Associ- 
ation, and since 1866 he was chairman of its board of trustees. 
He was identified with educational journalism, having edited a 
paper called the Student and Schoolmate, 





The death of this truly great American educator can- 
not but cause a deep feeling in the wide circle in which 
he was known. He very early was interested in broad 
ideas of education in opposition to the normal methods 
used in the schools; in this matter greatly resembling 
Jacob Abbott. He became known by an educational 
journal, but this, of course, had a small circulation ; 
yet he showed in this his comprehension of the Pesta- 
lozzian ideas and his adhesion to the practice of them in 
the schools. 

He stood, for a time, almost alone in this city as an 
advocate of object teaching, as the term was used ; but 
which he interpreted as observation teaching or culture. 
The New York city schools were wholly devoted, in 
those days, toa formal routine ; the Outlines of Brown’s 
Grammar was taught in the primary schools ; and little 
attention was therefore given to Mr. Calkins’ pleas for 
areform. The remarks of Supt. Henry Kiddle are well 
remembered : “To tell them about glass, cork, and rub- 
ber may amuse them for a short time, but it will not 
take the place of knowledge they can learn and recite 
in answer to questions.” Mr. Kiddle was a good repre- 
sentative of the old school that made a close study of 
the text-book the central idea; and nowhere was the 
practice more rigidly followed than here. 

It was when the text-book was at the height of its 
power in New York city that Mr. Calkins proposed the 
employment of Pestalozzian methods. Of course the 
first proposition was met with a decided rejection ; but 
he was not discouraged. Thirty years have rolled by 
and earnest thinking upon educational subjects has 
given a high estimate to the position taken by Mr. 
Calkins in those early and arid days. A wonderful 
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change has taken place in the methods and beliefs cop. 
cerning education right here in New York. The study 
of formal grammar as practiced in the primary and 
grammar schools of the city, where he began his en. 
lightened work, has entirely disappeared. The Obsery. 
ational Method has been adopted and even the despised 
kindergarten is a part of the course of study as it stands 
to-day. 

In 1861 Mr. Calkins published a volume entitled 
“Primary Object Lessons;” a few years ago his ‘Manual 
of Object Teaching” was issued. These volumes have 
been extensively read by teachers and are held in the 
highest esteem. In 1889 he published “ Ear and Voice 
Training” (E. L. Kellogg & Co.) He is also the author 
of series of *‘ Phonic Charts,” and “School and Family 
Charts.” All these publications show the work of theprac- 
tical, yet thoughtfulteacher. Still they are but a small 
part of the monument that has been already erected to his 
memory. He has met personally with many thousands; 
his benign and friendly countenance has been seen for 
many years at the gathering of the National Educa- 
tional Associations ; the meeting in 1895 was held with- 
out him. He has been failing in health for several 
years past; a gradual undermining of a very strong 
physical frame was going on, until on the 23d of 
December he passed away. 


CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Paper. Postoffice. 


American Teacher, 

American School Board Journal, 
Colorado School Journal, Denver, Colo. 
Educational Review, New York, N. Y. 
Education, Boston, Mass. 
Iowa Normal Monthly, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Michigan School Moderator, Lansing, Mich. 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 
Northwestern Journal of Education, Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly, Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education, Boston, Mass, 
Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 
Public Schoo! Journal, Bloomington, III. 
Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Pa. 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, New York, N. Y. 
School Review, Hamilton, N. Y. 
School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 
School Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal, Austin, Texas. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York, N. Y. 
Western School Journal, Topeka, Kan. 


Boston, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Annual Meeting of School Superintendents. 


Atlantic Coast Line and Plant System offer superior service and quickest 
time to delegates attending the annual meeting of Superintendents of Na- 
tional Educational Associations to be held at Jacksonville, Fla., February 
18, 19, 20, 1896. This is the only line via Richmond, Ve, This is also the 
route of the celebrated ‘‘ New York and Florida special.” (Exclusively 
Pullman vestibuled trains between New York and St. Augustine, via Jack- 
sonville. This makes only one night out between Boston and St. Augus- 
tine. Two other trains daily, Through Pullman sleepers via Washington 
and Richmond on all trains. For full information, tickets, directions, etc., 
apply to Jacob H. White, E, P. A., Atlantic Coast Line, 229 Broadway, 
N.Y., or J. J. Farusworth, E. P. A., Plant System, 261 Broadway. New 
York. 


Comfort in Travel 


is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast trains of the Michigan 
Central, ‘‘ The Niagara Falls Route,” between Buffalo and Chicago in con- 
nection with through tiains from the east. Passengers are granted the 
privilege of stopping off en rou:e at Niagara Falls, or if time will not per- 
mit, can obtain from the car windows, or the platform at Falls View the 
grandest and most comprehensive view of the great cataract. All day 
trains stop five or ten minutes, For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W. H. Underwood, Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 





An Ounce of Prevention 


is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t give children narcot 
ics or sedatives. They are unnecessary when the infant is properly 
nourished, as it will be if brought up On the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. 
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WHAT A TEACHER’S ENCOURAGEMENT DID, 


CuH1IcaGO.—Herman Atkins MacNeil, formerly instructor in 
drawing at Cornell, now of this city, has won the Rinehart Rom- 
an prize in sculpture, entitling the holder to a studio and other 
accommodations in the Villa Ludovici. at Rome, besides $1,100 
for expenses. Mr, MacNeil did his first piece of modeling at 
Cornell—“ Putting the Shot ’—from the then champion all-round 
athlete of the university. He was about to break it up when 
Prof. Thurston, director of Sibley college, interposed to save it, 
and it now adorns Sibley. Professor Thurston’s active encour- 
agement is what led Mr. MacNeill to devote himself entirely to 
sculpture, and his most enthusiastic admirers are still at Cornell. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 

Pres. James B. Angell bas issued his annual report for the past 
school year. Itis a strong, vigorous characteristic document 
and very readable. 

The total attendance for the year was 2874 again over the 
previous year of 169 and making the largest number of students 
ever in attendance Of this number 1551 were from Michigan 
against 1400 for the previous year. He accounts for this increase 
in part from Michigan to the improvement in the high schools 
“which are so efficiently preparing and stimulating students to 
take a university training.” The 45 per cent of students outside 
of Michigan represented every state except Nevada and sixteen 
foreign states and provinces I |linois came next to Michigan with 
309, Ohio next with 201, and even Massachusetts sent 23. There 
were 576 women in attendance, 494 in the literary department, 74 
in medicine, three in law, and five in dentistry. 

He notes the fact that hereafter the students in engineering will 
be enrolled separate from the literary students and will be under 
the mangement of their special teachers and will constitute a 
separate school. 

The experience of the year confirmed the wisdom of two 
changes made, one to have class-room work close at 4 P. M.,and 
second to limit the hours of class-room work to sixteen. 

The number of volumes in all the libraries September 30, 1895, 
was 98707, unbound pamphlets 17241 and maps 1151. The re- 
corded circulation in the reading room was 122352 with 6469 
volumes drawn by protessors for home use. 

Athletics are touched upon lightly. The completion of the 
gymnasium is announced at a cost $5513414. He adds that vol- 
unteer classes only were organized but the “ interest displayed by 
them was very great” and that “the beneficial effort upon the 
health and intellectual vigor of the students was marked.” A 
women’s gymnasium is contemplated and work will be begun 
soon. The funds will all come from subscription. 

“Pressing and immediate needs are the enlargement of the 
law building, of the chemical, physical, anatomical and bacteri- 
ological laboratories, of the library building and of the hospital 
wards. the establishment of an electric light plant, and the erec- 
tion of an art gallery.” W. J. MCKOoNE. 

Mason, Mich. 
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WHO WILL BE PRESIDENT? 


LANSING, MICH.—The president of the agricultural college 
has not been selected as yet. There was a meeting of the State 
Board of Agriculture at the governor’s oice Dec. 17, at which 
the whole matter was discussed, but no conclusion reached. The 
board were all present with one exception. No word could be 
gleaned from any of them concerning ex Pres. Gorton. Sec’y 
Butterfield said there were some twenty candidates. Among the 
prominent names mentioned recently are Edwin Willets, ex-pres- 
ident of the college and later assistant secretary of agriculture 
and still of Washington, D. C ; President Louis McLouth, of the 
South Dakota agricultural college; J. W. Arbury, ex-supt. Bat- 
tle Creek, now with Silver, Burdette & Co.; Supt David Mc- 
Kenzie, of Muskegon, and ex-Gov. Cyrus G. Luce. The latter is 
high in the councils of the Grange, which organization recently 
held its state convention and «endorsed Mr. Luce. Mr. Arbury 
received three votes when Mr. Gorton was elected and is very 
near to Governor Rich who is ex-officio member of the board. 
It is announced that the election will be made January 7. 

A SCHOOL FOR NEWSBOYS. 


GRAND RaPIpDs, MICH.—The Evening Press, of this city, 
has fitted out a school-room, engaged a competent teacher, and 
provides five hours instruction per day to the newsboys connected 
with its office. The work in the school is so arranged as not to 
interfere with their work for the papers. This is practical phil- 
anthropy. The enterprise of the Press deserves high commen- 
dation. 

BLOOMERS IN CALIFORNIA. 

A number of the women students at the state university at 
Berkeley have agreed to wear bloomers They began last year 
with a “rainy day ” costume-—a short skirt and leather leggins. 
This fall this set determined to goa step further. Mrs. P. isa 
student who put on bloomers and no skirts. It is expected others 
will get up courage to follow the example. The wrap is a regu- 
lar man’s overcoat ; the hat is a derby. 

MEETING OF DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS, NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSUCIATION, JACKSONVILLE, FEB 18-20, 1896. 

Mr. C. P. Atmore, General Passerger Agent of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Co., writes that rates of a fare and.a third 
upon the certificate plan have been authorized on account of this 
meeting ; that is, parties whe will attend should purchase regular 
tickets to Jacksonville and at the same time secure from agents 
certificates showing that full fare was paid, and when these are 
properly signed by the secretary of the meeting, and viséed by 
the special agent of the Southern States Passenger Association, 
they will entitle the persons named therein to special return 
tickets at one-third fares. 

MORE SCHOOL-HOUSES TO BE BUILT, 

NEW YORK CITy.—The legislature authorized the city to ex- 
pend $5,200,000 “‘ for the purchase of new school buildings, ad- 
ditions, furnishings.” This will make the total value of school 
buildings of New York city. sites and structures $20,000,000. 
For the land $2,000,000 will be-paid, leaving $3,000,000 for the 
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buildings. These will accommodate 2,000 pupils. The site to 
be devoted to one school in the seventh ward covers the whole 
block bounded by East Broadway, Scammel, Henry, and Gouver- 
neur streets. There is to be a new grammar school on Henry 
street, between Oliver and Catherine; a new school on the south 
side of Rivington street, between Forsyth and Eldridge streets, 
One grammar school No. 42, in Hester street, between Orchard 
and Ludlow streets ; an annex east of grammar school No. 15— 
the old Fifth street school, erected in 1838; an annex to gram- 
mar school No. 34, corner of Broome and Sheriff streets. An 
annex to grammar school No, 25, in Fifth street. 


FREE LECTURES ON ART HISTORY. 


NEW YoRK CitTy.—A course of eight illustrated lectures on 
the history of art will be given by Professor William H. Good- 
year at the Teachers College, West 120th St. Teachers who are 
interested may obtain free course tickets by writing to Dr. Her- 
vey, the president of the college. The first four lectures bear on 
sculpture, the last four on Italian art. These lectures are given 
on Friday evenings, beginning January 10, 1°96. 


SEWING IN BROOKLYN SCHOOLS. 


BROOKLYN.—This city has appropriated $6,000 for the teach- 
ing of sewing in the public schools. Miss Lucretia M. Phelps, a 
graduate of the Brooklyn schools and of Pratt institute, is one of 
the first appointed. 


DISCUSSIONS OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL QUESTIONS, 


PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 19.—The American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science which counts among its members many of 
the leading educators of this country, held its thirty-first scientific 
session at the New Century Club last night. “Social Observa- 
tion and the Modern City as a Laboratory” was the subject of a 
-* by Dr. S. M. Lindsay, of the University of Pennsylvania, 

r. William Howe Tolman, of New York City, and President 
James MacAlister, of Drexel Institute discussed the paper. Pro- 
vost Charles C. Harrison, of the University of Pennsylvania, pre- 
sided. The paper and discussion will most likely appear in the 
Annals of the academy. These Annals, by the way, contain 
many valuable articles and supplements of great interest to stu- 
dents of sociology. It 1s announced that with the January issue 
will be sent out an important monograph by Prof. Simon N, Pat- 
ten, entitled, “ The Theory of Social Forces,” a study of the vari- 
ous steps in social evolution, particularly of some hitherto neg- 
lected processes in development. Dr. Edmund J. James, as 
THE JOURNAL already stated, is no longer editor of the Annals. 
His resignation was due to his approaching removal to Chicago, 
where it will be impracticable for him to give to the editorial 
work the supervision which it requires. The executive committee 
reluctantly accepted the resignation, and requested Dr. James to 
retain his connection with the publications of the academy as 
associate editor of the Anna/s, This Dr. James consented to do, 
and by vote of the executive committee, the editorial board, Dr. 
Robinson having also resigned, was re-organized as follows : 
Editor, Roland P. Falkner; Associates, Edmund J. James, and 
Emory R. Johnson. 
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Vermont. 


The State Teachers’ Association held its forty-sixth annual 
meeting in St. Johnsbury, Nov. 21-23. The attendance was 
larger than it has been for many years, despite the fact that the 
place of meeting is remote from a large section of the state, The 
good attendance may be accounted for in part by the fact that the 
local attractions and social features were skilfully used in adver. 
tising, and in part by the introduction of a strong corps of spsak- 
ers from other states. 

In some respects Vermont has given other states a model this 
year. In the first place the advertising was made as attractive as 
possible, and the beautifully printed and illustrated prospectus 
was calculated to give each teacher in the state a high conception 
of the character and tone of the meeting. It certainly paid. In 
the second place everything possible was done to promote soci- 
ability among the teachers present,—a beneficent factor in such 
gatherings all too often omitted. A reception was held after each 
evening's lecture, the most beautiful buildings in the town being 
used for the purpose—the Athenaeum Library and Art Gallery 
and the Fairbanks Museum of Natural Science. Vermont teach- 
ers have strong social instincts, for not only did th-y throng the 
receptions until a late hour each night, but turned out em masse 
to the convention banquet. All these occasions were strong 
factors in promoting the idea of association and the association 
of ideas among those present. 

The program was listened to with great attention, and was 
varied and comprehensive. From other states were present 
President E. Benj. Andrews and Wm. J. Tucker, Prin. Chas. F. 
King, Mr. Henry T. Bailey, Miss Lucy Wheelock, Mr. C. S, 
Davis, and Prof. A. E. Dolbear. Among the speakers from Ver- 
mont were Principals A. W. Pierce, Homer C. Bristol, and F. A 
Bagnall, Miss Harriet Savage, and Hon. Frank Plumley. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : Pres- 
ident S. J. Blaupied, Montpelier ; ex-Com. Chas. H. Morrill, 
Bakersfield ; E. H, Whitehill, Woodstock ; W. P. Kelly, St. John- 
sbury. The Vermonter was adopted as the official organ of the 
association. St. Albans made a strong bid for the meeting next 
year. 





ALBANY.— When Supt. Skinner’s report is issued, among other 
interesting facts, it will show that there are 26,000 licensed teach- 
ers in the state, and 12,000 school districts, 114 schools commis- 
sioners, 34 city superintendents, and 32 village superintendents. 
As may be imagined, the correspondence with this great body of 
teachers and officers is immense. More than 12,000 letters have 
been received during the last half year. More than 260,000 ap- 
plications have been received for teachers’ licenses, each one of 
which has had a careful examination. 

A special work in educating the people in Civics was under- 
taken some ten years ago, and has resulted in an increased study 
of the problems of good government We must bear in mind 
that our present method is a government by a party, and the re- 
sult is often most disastrous. The American Institute of Civics 
aims at a broad study of the problems of government ; the maga- 
zine it issues is worthy the grand cause it represents. 
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Committee on Rural Schools. 


The Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools has organized 
three sub-committees for the consideration of special problems. 
The work is outlined for each committee as follows: 

I, SCHOOL MAINTENANCE. 
(Committee : B. A. Hinsdale, W. S. Sutton, S. T. Black.) 

1, REVENUES.—Permanent school funds; taxation, general 
and local, embracing state, county, township, and district taxes ; 
miscellaneous sources of school income, such as fines, licenses, 
gilts, etc. 

2. EXPENDITURES. Machinery and methods of distribution, 
general and local—The main points to be considered are the 
channels through which the funds reach the schools, and the 
rules and methods regulating their distribution and application. 

3. ORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATIVE MACHIN- 
ERY.—The county, district, and township unit systems; the con- 
solidation of schools ; the transportation of pupils; county, town- 
ship, and district high schools; the relation of rural schools to 
city schools. Inquiry should be made into the main social, in- 
dustrial, and economical] factors that condition rural education ; 
as density of population, wealth, means of communication, etc. 


II, SUPERVISION. 
(Committee: L. B. Evans, C. R. Skinner, Harry Sabin.) 

1. The manner of electing the superintendent, state, county, 
district, or township 

2. Minimum qualifications required of each, and term of office. 

3. The relation of the superintendent, state, county, district, or 
township, to the teachers aad pupils, as officer and adviser. 

4. The relation of the superintendent, state, county, district, or 
township, to school officers and their duties. 

5. The relation of the state superintendent to the county and 
township superintendent. 

6. The relation ot the snperintendent to the public at large as 
creating and shaping public opinion in rural districts. 

7. The relation of the superintendent to school buildings, archi- 
tecture, Sanitation, and hygienic conditions. 


III. SUPPLY OF TEACHERS. 
(Committee : C. C. Rounds, J. H. Phillips, D. L. Kiehle.) 

1, An inquiry into the assistance rendered rural schools by the 
following facilities for preparation : 

(1) Normal schools. 

(2) Training schools in high schools and academies. 

(3) Summer training schools. 

(4) Institutes, 

2. An inquiry into the means provided for the improvement of 
teachers already in the service. 

(1) Teachers’ meetings and associations. 

(2) Reading circles. 

(3) Librarics and current literature. 

3. An inquiry into the manner of electing, employing and pay- 
ing teachers. 

(1) By what authority examined and certificated. 

(2) By what authority employed. 

(3) Terms of engagement, certificates and wages paid. 

IV. INSTRUCTION AND DISCIPLINE. 
(Committee: W. T. Harris, A, B. Polard, L. E. Wolfe.) 

1. Methods of teaching and government peculiarly affecting 
rural schools, 

2. Courses of study, text-books, and other appliances. 

3. Working programs. 

4. Gradation and classi‘ication of pupils. 

5. The relations of rural schools to their environments ; as to 
farm life, mining life, etc. 
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Fall and Winter Associations. 


Jan. 1.—Minnesota State Teachers’ Association at St. Paul. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1-2. Iowa State Teachers’ Association at Des Moines. R, 
C. Barrett, pres. ; Carrie A. Byrne, chairman ex. com. 

Dec. 31.-Jan. 1-2.—Southern Educational Association at Hot Springs 
Arkansas. Pres’t. J. R. Preston, State Supt., Jackson, Miss., Sec'y. Supt. 
James McGinnis, Owensboro, Ky., Tressurer J. M. Carlisle, State Supt. 
Austin, Texas, 

Dec. 31,-Jan. 1,-2. Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, at Lincoln. 
W. H. Skinner, Nebraska City, Prest., Lillian N. Stoner, Valentine, 
Sec’y. 

Jan. 1-2. Western Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

Jan. 1-3. North Dakota State Teachers’ Association at Grand Forks. 

Jan. 2, 3, 4. California State Teachers’ Association at Oakland. 

Feb, 18-20. The meeting of Department of Superintendence at Jack- 
sonville, Fia. President, Supt. L. H. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Feb. 28 29.—-Sixth Semi-Annual Meeting ot the New York State Art 
Teachers’ Association at the Teachers’ College, New York City. Walter 
Goodnough, Brooklyn, N. Y., Pres. 

July 7-11.—National Educational Association at Buffalo, 
N. Y. President, Supt. N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Ill, Secre- 
tary, Irwin Shepard, Winona, [linn. 


» 


New Books. 


Shall the First Year Pupils be Introduced to Literature and 
Art? This is answered in the affirmative by Prof. J. G. Le 9 
son and Supt. Thos. E. Thompson in Fazry Tale and Fable. 
It differs former the usual first reader in selecting its material and 
illustrations ; the form are fables, myths, fairy tales ; the latter- 
are reproductive of the works of the world’s great artists. The 
matter of the reading cannot but interest the young child ; he 
will strive with all his might to find out what it is that is said 
about the interesting picture; this is a most important feature. 
The authors have made a book that well deserves to be in the 
hands ot children. (New Century Educational Co., Boston.) 


A little volume entitled, Practical Exercises in English, by H. 
G. Buehler, deserves hearty commendation. The author had 
some principles before him at the outset. He has not wasted a 
line, but in 150 pages has made a model text-book. Under the 
discussion of articles he has given sixty exercises, and each de- 
mands thought by the pupil, and so the use of words with ac- 
curacy ; for example, he says tell the difference between “ Fire is 
beautiful,” and ‘ The fire is beautiful.” This method of de- 
manding thinking in word using, as it is demanded in number- 
using, is the characteristic of the volume. The author rightly ob- 
jects to the old plan of correcting false syntax, a plan THE JOUR- 
NAL was among the first to deciare a vicious one. (Harper & 
Brothers.) 


The use of songs and music in the teaching of children was 
seen to be indispensable by Froebel ; his “ Mother Play” exhib- 
ited his idea as to what should be sung to them. A volume has 
been lately prepared under the title, 74e Songs and Music of F. 
Froebel’s Mother Play in which the songs are newly translated 
and furnished with new music. The arrangement of these has 
been the work of Miss Susan E. Blow, who has been identified 
with kindergarten expansion for a quarter of acentury, The 
volume is No. 33 of the International Education Series, It 
has illustrations from Lange’s work; the translations are 
poetic, which is more than could be said of many translations 
that have been used. The music is new, as the old music found 
little favor in America. It is a collection that wili find immedi- 
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ate favor with the practical kindergartner. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 


The influence of Froebel on the world has been already enor- 
mous. The volume Frocdel's Gifts exhibits the influence of his 
mind on two persons who have been practical workers in the 
kindergarten field. Miss Kate Douglas Wiggin and Miss Nora 
Smith. The volume is a discussion on the ten gifts proposed by 
Froebel; possibly an explanation in the light of a knowledge of 
the child would be a better statement. The eider authcr was a 
person who employed these gifts under the inspiration of genius 
and sympathy, and it may be said that the book itselt contains a 
great deal of inspiration It shows that the subject has been 
thought over and over, until the use of the gifts was seen to be 
essential to the unfolding of the child’s power. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Plane Trigonometry by S L. Loney, M. A., from the Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, is the second volume conciuding the treat- 
ment of circular functions ; it is confined to analytical trigon me- 
try. It is well printed and contains many things of interest to 
the mathematical teacher. 


A series of German school text-books have been received from 
Messrs. Maynard, Merrill & Co. Bilder aus der Turkez, edited 
by W. S. Leyon, 25 cents ; Robert Blake und Cromwell. bv Rein- 
hold Pauli; Die Werke der Barm herzighket. by W.H. Reil, 
40 cents; Kolberg, by Paul Heyse, 40 cents; Uéysses und der 
Ky/op from C. F. Becker's ** Erzahlungen aus der Alten Welt,” 25 
cents. The texts are chosen only from modern German authors, 
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in order to give the pupil specimens of the language as it is no» 
written and spoken. Each volume contains, either in excepts of 
in extenso,a piece of German prose which, whilst continuoys 
enough to sustain interest, will not be too long to be finished jg 
the work of a term or two. 


A series of French school text-books have been received from 
Messrs Maynard, Merrill & Co., Le Chant du Cygne par Georges 
Ohnet ; Ux Mariage D'Amour, par Ludovic Halevy. 25 cents: 
La Belle au Bois Dormant le Chat Botte. edited by B. Minssen, 
20 cents; Hutt Contes, par Mile Marie Minssen, edited by W, §, 
Lyon, 25 cents. This series is intended principally for beginners, 
Each volume is edited with notes or vocabulary or both. as the 
case may be. The type is large and clear and the volumes are 
tastefully bound in cloth. 


The family medicine in thousands of homes is Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
Take only Hood’s. 
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|ing, end there is a movenent imputed to 
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| tericr life and in the volume Lyracs of Love 
|.and Nature, we find many charming con- 
|ceptions of thought and purpose. 





New Books. 


One of the cleverest stories lately pub- 
lished is Dame Prism ; it is aimed at the 


girls, but everybody will find something in | 


it that will interest. it is more than usu- 
ally well il'ustrated, and the illustrator 
brings out the feeling in the narrative. Tne 
title is well chosen ; the heroine casts beau- 
tiful tints on all she touches, in fact is a 
sort of earthly fairy. And such exist. The 
novel that portrays the real charming crea- 
tures we know exist helps te lift the world 
to higher planes of thought and action. 





(Frederick A. Stokes Company.) 


A volume sure to call for some debate is | 
A Comedy in Spasms by lota. It is pret- | 
tily illustrated. It has a brightness that is | 
not usually found in an unsigned novel. 
The situations are often novel and surpris- | 


the perso.iages introduced that arouses in- 
terest. There are many unusually good 
points in the style of this author, (Fred 
erick A, Stokes Co., New York.) 


Poetry is an expression of life, of the in- 


The 
illustrations are by the same hand; the 
author is both poet and artist. Certainly 
here are some very promising things. 
(Fredcrick A. Stokes Company, New York.) 


The Twentieth Century series includes 
among other volumes 7he Phantom Death 
and Other Stories, by W. Clark Russell. 
The story which gives the title to the vol- 
ume is a sea story in the best vein of this 
well known writer of sea stories. Other 
stories, such as “ Brokers’ Bay,” “* A Mem- 
ory of the Pacific,” “‘The Secret of the 
Dead Mate,” etc., also have a flavor of the 
sea. The Sale of a Soul, a book in the 
same series, by F,. Frankfort Moore, is an 
intense story of an ocean voyage and of 
love. It is illustrated by H. C. Edwards, 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York.) 


The title of the book Adréft in the City ; 
or, Oléver Conrad s Plucky tight, by Hor- 
atio Alger, Jr., indicates to a certain extent 
the nature of the story. A boy of spirit 
hnding himself through ci cumstances cut 
loose from his home, when his sterling 
qualities were recognized.—He is restored 
to his property rights from which he had 
been deprived by a conspiracy, goes to col- 
lege, and in the end becomes a lawyer. 
(Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia ) 


Literary Notes. 


The announcement of a reduction in the 
price of the famous eclectic Magazine Zzt- 
tell’s Living Age, from eight dollars to six 
dollars a year will prove of more than usual 
interest to lovers of choice literature. 
Founded in 1844, it will soon enter its fifty- 
third year of a continuous and successful 
career seldom equaled. ‘lhe essential 
features which have characterized the mag- 
azine and made it so desirable heretofore 





will be preserved during the coming year, 
and the same efforts continued to maintain | 
the splendid record it has made in the past. | 
The various departments of * Literary Criti- | 
cism,” “ Biography,” “ Historical and Po iti- | 
cal Information,” “ Fictioa and Poetry,” in | 
short every phase of culture and progress 
from the entire field of foreign periodical | 
literature will have their representatives. 
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A School Calendar for 18,6, the first of | 
its kind, has been issued by the American 
Book Company. This contains a great 
deal of general information of value to 
superintendents, teachers, and pupils. 
Among other features are the lists of legal 
and other holidays in the several states; 
executive, judicial and legislative depart- 
ments of the United States government ; 
state and territorial statistics, including date 
of admission, area, and population of each | 
state ; educational statistics of states and 
territories, giving the names of the superin- | 
terndents of public instruction of each state 
with latest school statistics; educational 
Statistics of leading cities in the United | 
States with names of superintendents and | 
latest statistics of school population, attend- 
ance, etc.; educational institutions in the | 
United States,—an interesting table, com- | 
piled by the U.S. bureau ofeducation Also | 
the usual astronomical and chronological | 
tables, etc. The calendar has all the Satur- | 
days, Sundays, and other days on which | 
there is no school printed in red, and smal! | 
figures show the number of each day count- | 
ing both from the beginning and the end of | 
the year. The calendar will be sent free to 
teachers and school officers, on application 
to the publishers. 


The peril to which our missionaries in 
China were recently exposed, and the pres- 
ent insecurity of their stations in the Turk- 
ish Empire, lend a special value to the book 
entitled Modern Missions inthe East (Har- 
pers). In that work the late Edward A. 
Lawrence, D. D., gives an account of a mis- 
sionary journey around the world, under- 
taken with the express purpose of studying 
the work of the several denominations, 


Under the sarcastic title, “ Scientific 
Temperance,” President David Starr Jordan 
criticises in the January Popular octence 
Monthly women reformers and their laws 
for the teaching of temperance in the 
schools. 





Corruption, the new novel by Percy | 
White, author: of “ Mr. Bailey-Martin,” is | 
said to offer a very striking and internal | 
view of political and social life in London. | 
It is to be published shortly by D. Appleton | 


& Co. 


Hooa’s Calendar for 1896 represents a 
lovely head in beautiful brown tints, sur- 





“If there is one plain duty for the average 
citizen, it is to obey the law; and if there is 
one paramount duty for public officials, it is 
to enforce the law.” Thus writes the Hon. 


| Theodore Roosevelt in The Sunday School 


Times of November 9. Mr. Roosevelt, in 
an article on “Observance of the Law,” 
states in clear, vigorous language his ideas 


| as to the duty of public officials, and of cit 


izens in relation to public ofhcials. He tells 
how the present board of police commiss on- 


| ers have enforced certain laws in New York 


city, and how much of both sympathy and 
opposition they have met with in their work. 
Mr. Roosevelt wisely avoids passing on the 
wisdom or unwisdom of these laws, but 
lays special emphasis on the point that 
‘more important than even the question of 
what a law is, is the question of the honest 


| enforcement of the law.” 


Rudyard Kipling’s famous “ Jungle Stor- 
ies” had their origin in the suggestion of 
the editor of Sz. Nicholas that he try his 
hand at writing stories for the young read- 
ers of that magazine. This Mr. Kipling 
was the more ready to do as he said he had 
“grown up on St. Nicholas.” He will 
write for it during the coming year—in a 
new vein; the “Jungle Stories” are fin- 
ished. 


Among recent fiction is a volume by 
Mary C. Rowsell entitled The Friend of 
the Peple. \t portrays in vivid language 
the times of the Reign of Terror, and is 
handsomely illustrated by able artists. It 
gives a glimpse of time when government 
was not,administered for the end of justice. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company., New 
York.) 


James Jeffrey Roche, the editor-poet, 
comes rightfully by the patriotic fervor that 
burns in his Sallads of Bue Water 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) His brother 
was an Officer of the ill-fated Vanda/ia, 
and perishea on board ot her in the Samoan 
cyclone. Among the most affecting verses 
in the Ladlads are those to the memory of 
this beloved sailor brother. 


Interesting Notes. 


In 1809 Count Romanzoff sent M. Heden- 
strom to explore the New Siberian Islands, 
fitting him out at his own expense. Heden- 
strom reathed Laixoff’s tirst island and was 


rounded by a gold frame, embossed and de- | amazed at the prodigious stores of fossii 
cidedly “up to date.” It may be obtained | ivory it contained; for, although the ivory 
from the druggists or by sending six cents | hunters had for forty years regularly car- 
in stamps to C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, | ried away each year large quantities of ivory 
Mass, | from the island, the supply of ivory in it 
| appeared to be not in the least diminished. 

It is announced from London that twenty- | In about half a mile Hedenstrom saw ten 
five thousand copies of Marie Corellis last | tusks of elephants sticking up in the sand 
story Zhe Sorrows of Satan, have been|and gravel, and a large sandbank on the 
sold previous to the day of issue. The Lip- | west coast of the island was always covered 
pincotts, who publish the novel on this side, | with elephants’ tusks after a gale, leading 
are prepared for a proportionately large de-| him to hope that there was an endless 
mand for this powerful story. | amount of ivory under the sea Hedenstrom 


| and Sannikoff went on to Kotelnoi and New 
“T AM NOT WELL” 


| Siberia, and tney found the hills in the for- 
— Shylock. 





mer island absolutely covered with the 
bones, tusks and teeth of elephants, rnino- 
ceroses, and buffaloes, which must have 
: : lived there in countless number, although 
You don’t deserve to be. | the island is now an icy wilderness, without 
You're sick bec es the slightest vegetation. They al:o found 

oure sic ecause yOur | that in New Siberia - the most eastern of 
appetite overreached your | theislands—tae quantity of mammoth ivory 
° ‘ 7 | was still more abundant, and in 1809 San- 
judgment. Conscience and | nikoff brought away 10,000 pounds of fossil 


. . =. ivory from New Siberia alone.—Chamdéers’ 
Stomach are of close kin. | soured, 


“Live and let live.” Eat | 
slowly and 


A recent discovery in chemical science 
that has attracted much attention comes 
from the London laboratory of Ludwig 

9 Mond. Chemical discoverics come thick 
TAKE BEECHAM S PILL land fast now a-days, but it is rather start- 


(No other kind) for ail Bilious and nervous disorders. | ling to be told that a well-known metal. like 





———___ 


It Is Not 
What We Say 


But What 
Hood’s $s? Does 


parilla 


That Tells the Story. Its record jy 
unequalled in the history of medicine, 
Even when other preparations fail, 


H ood ? S Sarsa- 


@ereere parilla 


Be Sure to Get Cures 
Hood’s. eee 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable. 25, 


TM 


Relieves all forms 














of dyspepsia and indi- 
gestion with wonderful 


rapidity. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 


We must make room for new stock and therefore 
make to our patrons the following extraordinary 
offers : 


The Professional Teacher. 
144 es, size of. Tzacners’ InstiTuUTE—equal to 
500 p my of an ordinary book—3Q cents go 
—one-half usual price. It contains N. Y. State 
Graded Examination Questions and Answers on 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. Many valuable 
articles on educational subjects. 


Educational Foundations. Box. 


1892-3.—600 pages. Cloth. Very valuable toevery 
teacher. @O cents postpaid. Regular price $1.25. 


Lubbock’s Best 100 Books. 


10 cents. Regular price, 20 cents. 


Pooler’s N. Y. School Laws, 


Every N. Y. teacher shouid own it. Only 15 
cents. Regular price, 30 cents. 


Browning’s Aspects of Education. 
A standard treatise on educational history. i3 
cents postpaid, Regular price, 25 cents. 


Gladstone’s Object Teaching. 


$S cents. Regular price, 15 cents. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 








lF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any descriptiun—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 
Catalogue on application. Importations prompuy made 
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nickel can be converted into a stable gas, | simply sending mail to a point in Canadian 
and by such a simple agent as coal gas. | territory with which the United States have 
Mr. Mond has found that if nickel or nick- | nothing whatever to do. 


el ore 1s heated in a suitable furnace to a 
low temperature, and a stream of carbolic 


A number of young quails from Canton, 


oxide gas. made from burning coke, be | Chima, were received in Tacoma, Wash., 


passed over it, the nickel will all be convert- | 


ed into an extremely poisonous gas known 
as nickel carbon oxide. If this gas is passed 
through tubes heated to about 400 degrees 
F. the nickel is deposited in a bright firmly 
adhering coat the carbonic oxide gas passes 
offand can be used over again. The pos- 
sibilities of this discovery are important. 
Not only can nickel in a great state of pur- 
ity be separated from its crude ores, and so 
furnish a new metallurgical process, but 
articles of metal heated to 400 degrees and 
introduced into the gas become covered 
with a thick, firm coating of nickel su- 
perior to that produced vy electro plating. 
Mr. Mond has taken out several patents 
covering this process and much is expected 
from it in the future. 


The army of postage-stamp collectors 
should be on the lookout for a Dutch five- 
cent stamp of exceptional value in the mar- 
ket. A short time ago in the Netherland- 
ish letter-stamp factory at Haarlem, a few 
sheets of five-cent stamps were accidentally 
prinied with blue ink instead of yellow. 
The mistake was first discovered by the 
postal officials at the stamping of the letters. 
Several had already been sold and used, 
however, and a sum of fifty guiden is now 
offered fur single :pecimens of these mis- 
prints. 


“ It is possible that there never was a case 
when the United States needed to watch her 
English cousins more closely and to an- 
nounce her Monroe doctrine more vigor- 
ously than in this international dispute over 
the boundary-line between Venezuela and 
British Guiana. If England succeeds it 
means a loss to Venezuela of a territory as 
large as the state of New York, and of gold 
deposits which are believed to be the rich- 
est in South America, and, what is more 
important, it means the entire control by the 
English of the mouth and four hundred 
miles of the Orinoco river. The question is 
one of historical records and maps, and 
nothing else. Great Britain fell heir to the 
rights formerly possessed by Holland. Vene 
zuela obtained by conquest the lands for- 
merly owned by Spaiua. “he problem to 
be solved is to find what were the posses- 
sions of Holland and Spain, and so settle 
what is to-day the territory of England and 
Venezuela Year after year Great Britain 
has pushed her way westward, until she has 
advanced her claims over a territory of forty 
thousand square miles, and has included 
Barima Point at the entrance to the Orinoco, 
She has refused to recede or to arbitrate, 
and she should be made either to submit to 
the latter method of settling the dispute or 
be sent back to the Pomeroon river, where 
she was content to rest her claims in 1840. 
If the Monroe doctrine does not apply in 
this case, it has never meant anything in the 
past, and will not mean much in the future.” 
—December Harper's Magazine, 


A winter mail for the upper Yukon has 
been arranged by the post-office depart- 
ment at Ottawa. The first mail was made 
up at Victoria a few days ago. It is going 
to Juneau, Alaska, by steamer, and thence 
over the mountains to Fort Cudahy by dog 
tran. It is expected that Fort Cudahy 
will be reached about the middle of Jan- 


uary, and the same courier is expected to | 


come out again with a return mail in March. 
With regard to the statements in United 
States newspapers that the Canadian au- 
thorities in establishing this service without 
consulting the United States officials acted 
underhandedly, it is asserted at Ottawa 
that the Canadian post-office department is 


recently to be used for breeding,to stock cer- 
tain parts of that state. Experiments in 
| stocking the woods of the Pacific coast states 
| with various kinds of imported game birds 
| have turned out very successfully. 
| A potato tercentenary is proposed in 
England. In 1596 the first potato was 
| planted in England, in Holborn, about the 
| time that Sir Walter Raleigh was planting 
the first Irish potato at Youghal, near Cork. 
For two centuries the potato continued as a 
botanical curiosity. When first eaten it 
was a delicacy, sometimes roasted and 
steeped in sack, or baked with marrow and 
spices or preserved and candied. When 
Parmentier developed the plant in France, 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette wore the 
flowers as ornaments. Frederick the Great 
had to force the Pomeranian farmers to 
plant potatoes by the fear of his soldiers. 
It was the famine of 1771-72 in Germany 
that first demonstrated the value of the 
tubers. 


The Nickel Plate Road runs along the 
shore of Lake Erie aud through Erie, 
Cleveland, Fostoria, and Fort Wayne. 


N FACES ROUNDED; HARD 
Lines softened, ie 





wrinkles and blemishes eradicated by John 
H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d 8t., N. Y., Inventor 
Facial Soap. 150 page book for a stamp. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. Louis 


OD. L. DOWOD’S Hearn Exerciser. 

For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; atb 
lete or invalid. Complete gymus 
sium; takes 6 in. Huor room ; bnew 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorse« 
by 100,000 physicians, lawyers 
clergymen, editorsgaud others now 
using it. Illustrated Circular, # 
engravings, free. Address D. 1 
DOWD. Scientific, Physical and Vo 
eal Culture 9 E. lath St. New York 


Gotalegne of Speakers, Dialogues 
Plays, Drills, Teachers’ Aids, Letter 
———ee Writers, Amusements, Essays, 

| bates, etc. Dick & Fitzgerald, 11 Ann 8t., New York 

















where all Remedies fall. Sold by F. HISCOX 
enly, 8453 Br’dway, New York. Write for beok of proofs FURF 


$75 a Month—evenings, to 


WRITERS 


who learn, and represent Bixler’s popular System 
of Physical Training in Penmanship, at thei: 
own homes. Muscles trained, strengthened, con- 
trolled—speed and ease in shortest time—less labor, 
better results. Less expense, bigger income—easy to 
learn—easy to teach. Reautiful Parchment Diplo. 
Ma eranted. Our @4.25 Teacher's and Agent's 
Outfit, which enables you to graduate at home and 
make $75 a munth evenings, sent for 1, and bought 
back if not satisfactory. Consists of :1) Seif-instruc- 
tor, 80 pp., cloth, 54@x8, 75c. (2) Business Penman, 
mo’ly 1 yr. 12 pp., 9X15, 25¢. (3) Pocket Manual, 40 
p, cloth, com. branches in a nutshell, 25c. (4) Mail 
‘ourse, 4 lessons, written letters, copies, etc., $2. 
(5) Ad. Outfit, $r. 
e want more teachers and agents, hence the $: 
offer, Send 2c, stamp a-1 see what you get. 


Fixler Business College Co.. Wooster, Ohie 














Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


Chandler & Barber, ‘scFox.°* 
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LADIES!? 


Do youlikeaOupof > 
GOOD TEA?? 


ComPANY If so, send this > 
advertisement and 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you 
a % lb. sample of the best T im- 
ported. Any kind you may select. 


HOW ARE YOUR 


{ CHINA CLOSETS? § 


. 
4 Are the old dishes chipped and > 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a > 
4 spotiess table-cloth? We will re- > 
4 plenish it FREE. 7 
Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, » 
and ruin your health, when you 
can get the best at cargo prices? 
4 PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 4 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile > 
4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, > 
4 Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, p 
4 Goblets, given to Club Agents. i 


4 GOOD INCOMES made by getting > 

"7 orders for our > 

4 celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- p 

4 der and Spices. Work for all. 3% 

4 Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- > 
ters in U.S. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. > 

4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) > 

4 FREE to all Patrons. For full & 

4 particulars, address > 

> 


<The Great American Tea C0,» 


4 381 & 38 Vesey Street, - 
4 P. O.;Box 289. NEW YORK. ? 
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TALL THE CUTS} 


Published in The School Journal 


ARE FOR SALE 


At Reduced Prices. 
Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 
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A . 
aang Seetaes, 7c. per sq. in., minimum price 
Ce 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E.gth St New York 





J. M. OLCOTT,  ueapquarrenrs ror 
W. & A. K. Jobnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps, 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 

AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

9 West 14th St., New York. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satie- 
factory Bells for schaois, Churches, &. 


WESF Trot, Rv. ‘Tsae" 


Description and prices on applicatic p 


7 g BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
P es ee ae 8.A. 
it Grade Copper and Tin 
| School, College a Academy BELLS 


‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 


USE, BARNES” INK. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO.,56 E.1 0th St., X.Y. 




















AIR@REMOVED 


Permanent!y, root and branch, in 5 minates, without paia, 
discoloration or injary with “ Pilsa Solvene.” Sealed 
partion'-re An, Wileex Speelfic On.. Phila, Pa, 








EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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WILLS NEW GEOMETRY. = ie boy 


af or official any where, can secure of ((@ 
\ 





Harvard University, Amherst ce lf Williams College, romptly, second-hand or new, at 
\ ses pe Rls = chien duced prices, and singly or by ‘the 
University of Pennsylvania, Washington and Lee Uni- desea, foctage or expressage free, 


versity, and ‘University of North Carolina Teles School Books 7 
iat ated: of all Publishers @ = 


eee © 
| 6) Brand new, and complete alphabetical 


LEACH SHEWELL a SANBORN | catalogue free, if you mention this ad. 
’ ° Arthur Hinds & Co 
NEW YORK: BOSTON: CHICAGO: @ 4 Cooper Institute New SVork City 


67 Fifth Avenue. 202 Devonshire Street, 106 Wabash Avenue. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT TEACHERS’ BOOK OF THE YEAR. | 

















Parker’s Talks 


HERBART and the HERBARTIANS on Pedagogics 


By CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College. 12mo, _ The greatest Educational Book of the 
268 pages. $1.00, net. (Great Educators Series.) time. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 
: It will give you new inspiration for next 
Just at this time no subject is attracting the attention of educators so much as the Report of the | year’s work. _ You can’t: afford to let the 
Committee of Fifteen at the Cleveland meeting, Department of Superintendence. The subject of | year go by without needing it. 507 pages. 
this book was also the subject ot chief interest there, and its author, Dr. DeGarmo, was a conspicuous Handsomely bound. 


leader in the discussion. The book is a careful exposition of the Herbartian Theory of Education as . . fe 
expressed by Herbart himself and developed by Ziller, Stoy, Frick, Rein, and the American school. ae ; to teachers $1.20; postage 


Sent postpaid at the given price. Write for a complete circular of the Series. E. L. KELLOGG & CO 
. . * 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. |New vorx and CHICAGO. 








“I think this book should go into all schools as 4 reference book, furnishing the “This book is invaluable, Every 

teacher with —_ for talks on patriotism.”—-W. T. Harris, U. 8S. Commissioner | American ought to read it, ‘tht this 

“A unique and very welcome volume. | of Education should every yf it, t 

No more delightful present to a boy or gogeration s Eaey soe os e acqual: 
Father of his 


girl, in the way of the preliminary stud hi D i) ted w Couttey 
J Civ vics,’ + A -¥ a ye pee srupple- corge as In on ay y ay, 1 sal ‘toket it \- my d that ¥ be Eng 
s ish may also know the true Washing- 

has been issued. «It has already attracted y ELIZABETH BRYANT JOHNSTON. Cloth. Illustrated. rere Hodgson Burnett. 


the attention of educators, and is sure to Prittes ‘on fine an the 
paper, and beautifully. und in the colonial ‘colors, buff and 
commend itself to the growing educa- five, with portrait of Weshington haity bows in gold on the cover. Sent for ex- | Man’ as this volume portrays has never 
ponel public interested in the inculca: | amination on receipt of $1.75 to the world.”— 
AY of patr’ triotic sentiment in American 


SPuieacipnta Free THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Pubs., 6 & 7B. 46th St., N. ¥. |. .comacnds tet oxpestany or aay 


*. December Number of the SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
AMERICAN TEACHER | yew york university 


will contain in supplement form a fac-simile autograph copy of the poem | Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor 


Cé 99 Twelve major and minor courses, with elec- 

% Oe tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 

Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 
Complete professional preparation for those 


by Dr. S. F. Smirx, together with a portrait of the author. New sub- |seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
scribers who send in their names at once will receive the December num.- | pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ber including the supplement Jree and a full year’s subscription from | * of higher rank. 

January rst for $1.00. It is the best paper publishea for teachers of 


ee 
Year begins September 27. 
primary, intermediate, and ungraded schools. Scholarshins Offered. 


Special Scholarship for Women. 


New England Publishing Co, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 2 


For catalogue giving full information, address, 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., Dean, 
“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” University Building, 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, - - N. Y. CITY. * 


























THREE NEW MODEL 


B55 SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITERS sn eae mace a 


Scrolls, Easels, Panels, Vases, Ships, Birds, Animals, 
N 2, Juveniles, Landscape, ‘Marine and Water 7 oe 
Prices for 12 cards; size 3x4 inches Se, Fas 
Os. 3, AND 4, 4\4x6 20c; 5%x7's 90c; 7x9 60c; 9x1) ai are 
Pretty Chromo Reward Cards no two RK. alike. 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM?) Samples Sent Free to Teachers, 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. Price List of School Bapplies, Embossed, Frosted, 


Mounted, Silk-Fringed romo Reward Gift Cards, 
Reward, Gift, and Teachers’ Books, Plays, Speakers, 
Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, Marches, Entertain- 


Adis: THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, _ | isin asnccs 


All postpaid by mati. Postage stamps taken. ‘Address, 


Sranelefties in the United states. =~ Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A,| A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 
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